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Changes in the Retirement Law @ Needed: Education for Legislation 
Exploring in Science @ The Indian Elementary School ¢ Remedial Reading 











New Individual Study-Centers may be arranged in any number of ways to meet teaching needs. 


Presenting American Seating’s 


New Individual Study-Conton’ 





Designed for good posture and comfort, the 
new Individual Study-Center reduces classroom 
distractions to a minimum. It’s pleasingly mod- 
ern, and finished in durable, school-coordinated 
colors. And the seats and backs are made of 
AMERFLEX*-—the polymer plastic that flexes 
comfortably to the body, then returns to its 
original shape as you stand. 


If you were to sit down and determine all the things a classroom 
unit ought to be and ought to do, you'd be describing American 
Seating’s New Individual Study-Center. 

It combines the best features of a chair and desk in a single, one- 
piece, movable unit. It’s smoothly functional, with desk top adjust- 
able to scientifically determined angles, swivel seat, and fore-and- 
aft movement. 

it performs as a learning tool for the student, making study easier. 
And it is a teaching aid because of its versatility and quietness in 
use. No other furniture can do so much for students... and 
teachers! Wouldn't you like to see Study-Centers in your school? 


*Trademark of American Seating Company 
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}= Stay out front with Steck’s improved ; 


The modern teacher will choose th 


Worktext Series designed to create class interest. 


% Carefully selected topics and information are suitable for each particular grade. 


%& Each Worktext is profusely illustrated 


%& Teacher's Editions, tests and Grading Charts are also available. 


DO YOU KNOW, Gr. 1 

THINGS AROUND YOU, Gr. 2 
YOU FIND OUT, Gr. 3 

THE WORLD ABOUT YOU, Gr. 4 
THIS EARTH OF OURS, Gr. 5 
LEARNING TO USE SCIENCE, Gr. 6 


HANDBOOK FOR TEACHERS OF ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


... also available for your 


The Supplementary Readers — 


The Woodland Frolics Series, Pre-primer — Gr. 6 
The Wonder Wonder Series, Pre-primer — Gr. 3 


. . . te emphasize your basal reading program — 


The Reading Essentials Series, Beginners — Gr. 8 









is teachable up-to-date 


with clear-cut drawings and photographs. 


EXPLORING OUR WORLD, Gr. 7 
SCIENTIFIC LIVING TODAY, Gr. 8 
THIS AGE OF SCIENCE, Gr. 9 
BIOLOGY, THE SCIENCE OF LIFE, High School 
CHEMISTRY, High School 

MODERN GENERAL SCIENCE, High School 


reading program 








The Steck Company 
PUBLISHERS AUSTIN, TEXAS 




















EXCITING 


A Trailways Escorted Tour, with everything pre-arranged, in- 
cludes: hotel rooms with private baths, meals as indicated and a 
lete sightseeing program with all admission charges as well 





as the services o 

While the Escorted Tour originates at certain cities; the route 
of travel is such that you may join or leave at any point. In such 
cases, proper allowances will be made on fare. 





() GOLDEN WEST 







STOO 





[] EXOTIC MEXICO 





f a local guide in addition to the Tour Escort. 





sm, [] NEW ENGLAND AND CANADA 
Wy \\ 

aj [] PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
() METROPOLITAN EAST 


GOLDEN WEST Two Tours; one leaving Atlanta June 19, 
returning July 5; and one leaving Atlanta July 17, returnin 
August 2. Tours include Dallas, Colorado Springs, Gran 
Canyon, Las Vegas, Los Angeles, E] Paso and Carlsbad. © 

From Memphis, Tenn. (17 days) $293.00 

NEW ENGLAND AND CANADA Tour leaving Dallas 
July 3, returning to Dallas July 23. Tour visits Atlanta, Wash- 
ington, New York, Boston, Quebec, Montreal, Niagara Falls, 
Gettysburg, Natural Bridge and the Smoky Mountains, 

From Memphis, Tenn. (19 days) $390.00 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST Tour leaving Atlanta July 18, re- 
turning to Atlanta August 16. Tour includes Dallas, Salt Lake 
City, San Francisco, Seattle, Vancouver, Lake Louise, Yellow- 
stone and Denver. 

From Memphis, Tenn. (30 days) $599.00 


METROPOLITAN EAST Tour leaving Dallas Au 7, re- 
turning to Dallas August 22. Includes Atlanta, Williamsburg, 
Washington, New York City, Niagara Falls, Gettysburg, Natural 
Bridge and the Smoky Mountains. 

From Memphis, Tenn. (14 days) $263.00 


EXOTIC MEXICO Two Tours; one leaving Birmingham June 
26, returning July 12; and one leaving Birmingham July 31, 
returning August 16. Both include San Antonio, Monterrey, 
Guanajuato, Cuernavaca, Acapulco, Mexico City and Taxco. 
From Memphis, Tenn. (17 days) $307.00 


+ 3 + + > > 9 > OE 0 OE EOE 


TRAILWAYS TOURS 
Post Office Box 4407 
Alexandria, La. 


Please send me Trailways descriptive folders on the 
Escorted Tours checked: 


Name. 


Address. 








Zone. 


City. 
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is done within 
20 inches, NOT 20 feet! 


Your students do most of their work (read- 
ing, writing, studying) within less than an 
arm's length. Why, then, ONLY check their 
vision at 20 feet? Many do, you know. 


Near vision, binocular co-ordination and 
field of vision are major visual capabilities 
and should be checked. Learn more about 
how to recognize your students’ visual prob- 
lems by sending for the two pamphlets listed 
below. 

Teachers’ Guide to Visual Probiems 
and 


Do You Know These Facts About Vision and 
School Achievement? 


(please state your school and grade) 


OPTOMETRISTS OF TENNESSEE 
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Random Notes 





ApriL is Teaching Career Month, a time 
designated for focusing the eyes of the 
nation on teachers and teaching—more 
specifically on teacher recruitment, prep- 
aration, and retention in the classroom. 

Among all the incentives that might 
be listed for attracting teachers into 
the classroom, improving their educa- 
tion, and persuading them to continue 
teaching, we have found no _ better 
answers than the children themselves. 

This method was used recently by a 
Future Teachers Association and the 
DuPont Primary School in Davidson 
County. The future teachers spent two 
days in the school, the first observing, 
and the second actually teaching. 

“I would not have missed those two 
days for a million dollars,” one of 
the student teachers wrote Miss Mary 
Elizabeth Allen, a third grade teacher. 
“I cannot remember when I ever had 
a more adventurous time. . . . The 
children were cooperative in everything 
we asked them to do. 

“! have made up my mind to become 
a primary teacher. I hope I may become 
a teacher like you.” 

Now concerning teacher education, a 
problem much debated by the academi- 
cians of the liberal arts colleges and the 
educators of the teachers’ colleges until 
they apparently established a common 
meeting ground at the Second Bowling 
Green Conference on teacher education 
last summer, we had our own opinion, 
admittedly a biased one. 

\ recent visit to Glenn School in 
Nashville proved more effective than 
any previous exposure to the liberal 
arts or “education.” Presuming to teach 
a sixth-grade class something about writ- 
ing, we, nevertheless, possessed the hu- 
mility implied in what Margaret Mead 
has called “open-ended education,” by 
which students learn more than the 
teacher actually teaches. 

Their constant thoughtfulness,  co- 
operation, and enthusiastic response are 
education and motivation for a satisfy- 
ing career. Nor are we too naive to 
realize the daily drill in the necessary 
fundamentals of learning and the dis- 
cipline in behavior and attitudes that 
make such encounters what Max Lerner 
has called a “stretching experience” for 
both teacher and student. 

The Miss Allen’s, the Miss Camp- 
bell’s, and countless others make teach- 
ing career month an occasion worth 
celebrating and a means of attracting 
more outstanding individuals to teach 
in elementary schools. —D. D. 
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We must take into account the handicap of subjective conditions of 
teaching and study and admit that we cannot systematize the whole 
of man’s passionate record, his inner tragedies, his private heroism, 
his awkward groping toward the brotherhood of man, his faulty 
record, and his insufficient modes of expression. Yet we shall have 
abandoned all that is essential in the humanities if we abandon what 
relates to the independence and integrity of the individual. 

—Harry H. Ransom 








EZ TEACHERS - just Mail This ol t] oLol are) 


BORROW *100:.*600 BY MAIL 


in complete privacy! LIFE INSURANCE 
protects your payments-AT NO CHARGE! 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to wy 4 their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here . ly and waiting for 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your Sonu without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 





Monthly payments include both 
interest and principal: 





Select your Loan 
needs here 


















20 Cash | 24 


| 
s 
You Get | Months 








And, when approved, you will receive, at no charge a certificate of life insurance that 


You Get Months 





guarantees that your loan will be paid in full if you die from any cause. 


$10000$ 675 $40000|$2275 


— 
} 





FIVE IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL 
WHY TEACHERS USE OUR SERVICE 


SIGNATURE ONLY Teacher loans are made 
@ on signature only— no cosigners, no endorsers. No mort- 
gages on car, furniture or personal property. 


CONVENIENT TERMS Convenient monthly 

@ installments pay loan out of future earnings. Payments 

budgeted to fit your Income. Entire loan can be repaid at any 

time and you pay only for the time you use the money—no 
longer! 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS no principal 
® during summer vacation. If your salary stops during 
the summer, payments on principal stop also. 


PRIVATE The loan is made by mail! from the pri- 

@ vacy of your own home. You see no agents or credit 

managers—only you and we know about it. We guarantee 
strict privacy. 


LIFE INSURANCE—NO CHARGE 


@ Your loan is paid off should you die. Your family will 


PAY for HOME REPAIRS not inherit a debt. This protection is yours at no charge to you. 








School board members, 
friends, relatives, merchants 
—none of these people will 


20000 136) 50000) 2769) 
know you are applying for a 30000 1995, 60000, 3249 
Dial Finance LOAN-BY- 


MAIL, All mail is sent to you in a plain envelope and the transaction 
is completely confidential and private. 














Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married 
or single, you may solve your money problem by mail. Today, 
this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note 
below. That's all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way 
to you as soon as approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our 
sixty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the 
Nebraska Banking Department. You can deal with us in com- 
plete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 


10 Kilpatrick Bldg., Dept. D-10, Omaha 2, Nebraska 
TOOTTTSTTTTTTOTTTTTTOTTOTIN 
OUR GUARANTEE 3 


if for any reason you return 
the money within 10 days 





Formerly State Finance Company 
Over Sizty Years of Service 


will be no charge or cost 
to you. 





S 
= 
e after the loan is made there 


FOR $100 to $600 — CUT OUT AND MAIL 7ODAY! ---- 


| The following are all the debts that I have: 


Full Amount Payin 
I Still Owe Per 


PNDDNNOOOO OO DOOD NO DODO DDD ONDNDD 








Dial Finance Company, Dept. D-10 
410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 
Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made 


Address 





| To Whom Owing | 


whatsoever. 


Amount you want to borrow $.... 
Amount earned 


Name and address 
of school you teach 


How long with 
present employer.......................... 


Husband or wife's 
employment... sailnaeet 


What security on bank loa: 





Bouin ~- per month $................ 


1 can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost 


On what date of month will your 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE? 
Number of months 
you receive salary sesh helena taaaanecbiacaid 


Previous 
employment 
Salary 
per month $ 





List below OTHER Loan 7 Seems company (or ‘person) you NOW owe on a loan: 





AY Ey ayments on intaditicacnini Town.. EE .... Occup... 
| 
Bank you deal with (Name).................Town.. | WMameof Relative........................... . (Relationship)......... 
Amount you owe bank? $... . ‘Monthly aenmentit s.. | 
Street... rm > ee Se 


| | 
| | 


INFORMATION ONLY—Pilease list below relative information 
for our confidential files 








Name of Relative.................... . (Relationship)................ 

Ee Ss eee 

. (Relationship)...................... 
woes QP cccccsccnesrenscsseeve 


_ (Relationshi 


Name of Relative................. 


Street... Town....................... State. 











Name of Relative... 





The above statements ‘are made for the purpose of securing a : loan. a agree that | it 
any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 











Dicensninesnnocinensinsio .. to (Name)......... mC) viva sccerccocenstnsscenstesncasctncnene Sign Full Street 
Pay rent or real estate Name Here. recschasiiniss MMS cscs cutest hitadedicedaiiles 
a ia saenchcacinkenececinsneiennnasamsisenedls A biieanintninitsentaseianiestsiioninsansaannatit 
Purpose of loan me Town Ce eiccninceriiaisnnitncsie nsec TBs cain sinnthscntindaccliainliinbiiaiataa 
| 
NOTE : Amount ¢ | Monthly First Payment Final Payment 
» nN Mo eT icios ERE, RE I a 





in consideration of the Amount of ny above stated, made by Dial Finance Company at its office in Omaha, 
Nebr promise to pay to said company at its office the amount of said loan together 


undersigned 
with interest as stated herein. 
A aeeneeiy 5 payment as stated above shall be made in each month beginning with 
the above Fi t that th Due Date and ending with the above Final Payment 
Due ae. except 1 that the Final Payment shall be equal to the unpaid principal 


iain in the terms of this note shall at the company's option, without notice, 
render the then unpaid balance due and payable. 





It is agreed that the validity and aren of this note shall be determined 





and by virtue of the laws of Nebraska. 
NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED aautitaeane 
DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING UIRED > 
SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED REQUIRE (If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 














RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 


This note is subject to acceptance by the company at its office and will be promptly 
returned to the undersigned if the loan is not approved. 

The interest neneen 4 nah be at the rate - 3% per month on that part of the unpaid 
principal b $150 a 44% per month on that part over $150 
and not in excess of! $300 and % of 1% +t ‘one on any remainder of such unpaid 
principal balance computed on the number of days elapsed, a month being 30 
consecutive days. 
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Picture of 
your class or 
band here... 










Quick, easy wa 


Works like magic! Townspeople and school patrons buy with 
tremendous enthusiasm when students sell Stuckey’s famed 
pecan log or chocolate nut clusters in boxes “personalized” 
with photo of your group. $1 and 50c sellers with generous 
profit. Sure way to raise money for class trips, band uniforms 
or instruments, athletic, visual aid equipment, etc. No advance 
money required — pay after sale. Ample time for great suc- 
cess this school year. Airmail coupon today for details. No 


obligation. 


STUCKEY’S, INC., Community Projects Dept., Eastman, Ga. 
Rush us information on your “Personalized” plan for raising funds, 
and show how we can make amount of money checked below. 


I 
! 
| 
| 

° I 
| Check Amt. Name. 
| you want 

'S | to raise: Address sas 
® O $250 City Zone. State. 

l 
I 
l 
Le 











O $600 
1 $1,000 
O $ 


Name of School 





Community Projects Dept. 


Eestmen. Ga Approx. No. students who will sell__._>_ 
a 3 





sip din lin cata dit heey ies ects edie th its ses 
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FOR A TOUR OF NASHVILLE 
AND WONDERFUL FUN AT FAIR PARK! 


Here is a perfect plan for an educational field trip . . . plus fun-packed hours at Fair 
Park . . . Nashville's only Amusement Park, with many new rides and amusements this year! 


VISIT HISTORIC NASHVILLE 


See the State Capitol, The Hermitage, The Parthenon, The Belle Meade Mansion, Fort 
Nashboro, The Children's Museum, and other points of historical interest! 


RELAX—HAVE FUN AT FAIR PARK . .. AT REDUCED RATES! 


Students get a special Tour Rate—! /3 off regular prices—on all rides, including the new 
Roller Coaster, full-sized Tilt-O-Whirl and Dodgem! 

There are plenty of FREE picnic tables available at Fair Park, if you plan to bring your 
lunch. Or, if you prefer, you can get Hot Dogs, Hamburgers, Sandwiches, and Cold Drinks 
at Fair Park's fine Concession Stand! 


TEACHERS—TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS OPPORTUNITY! 


Both you and your students will thoroughly enjoy a tour of Historic Nashville . . . and 
relaxation and fun at Fair Park! 

Fill in this coupon . . . send to FAIR PARK, c/o Culbertson Advertising, 1013 Sudekum 
Building, Nashville 3, Tennessee .. . today! You will be furnished with complete tour infor- 
mation including visiting hours and rates . . . immediately, by return mail. 

SCHOOL ae aaeM a Oe 
TEACHER'S NAME eel iets 
DATE OF TOUR (AFTER APRIL 25, 1959). Sr 
TIME ARRIVAL, NASHVILLE RES. OM ch eee oe 
TIME DEPARTURE, NASHVILLE a Bei cence 
POINTS OF INTEREST YOU WISH TO SEE. BP ae REN 




















NUMBER OF STUDENTS IN GROUP _____ aa 
Don't wait! Send in this coupon Now! 2 tickets 


FRE bE for FAIR PARK rides will be issued to sponsor REE! 
° or group leader for each student in group e 


upon arrival at FAIR PARK. 
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EDITORIAL 


Needed: Education for Legislation 


The Long-Range Program 
GOVERNOR ELLINGTON appointed a committee to study 
a long-range program for financing education and 
other state functions. The committee worked faith- 
fully for several days formulating its proposal for 
making possible greater revenues. The recommenda- 
tion of the committee was in brief that “all property 
shall be classified and taxed in such manner as the 
legislature shall direct . . . and that the legislature 
shall have power to levy a progressive tax upon in- 
comes.” It is clear to see that to carry out this recom- 
mendation the Constitution would have to be 
amended. 

The report of this committee was made to the 
Governor, who asked the speakers of the Senate and 
House to appoint a committee from each house to 
receive the report and to get it into final form. So 
far as we know, the committee never functioned. 
However, largely through the efforts of Commissioner 
Joe Morgan, the report of the committee was pre- 
pared and presented to the legislature. Honorable 
James I. Bell of Hardin County, Chairman of the 
House Education Committee, presented the resolu- 
tion in the House. Honorable Ed Murray of La- 
Follette, while he was not a member of the committee 
nor an Official in any way, consented to introduce 
the resolution in the Senate. 

A resolution of this type requires six days to pass 
both the House and the Senate; action on the resolu- 
tion had to be rushed. Since the committee of the 
legislature did not function, since the administrative 
leaders did not actively support the resolution, and 
because of very strong feeling on the part of the 
legislators concerning an amendment to the Consti- 
tution for the purpose of broadening the tax base, 
the resolution had no chance of passing. It was re- 
ferred back to committee by voice vote. 

While we got no favorable action on the proposal 
of a Constitutional amendment for broadening the 
tax base, we at least made a beginning in this di- 
rection. The people who face facts know that to 
continue even what is being done for the school 
system at present is going to require more and more 
money. Local as well as state governments are going 
to have to find means of adequate support for educa- 
tion in the future. It seems to us that a classification 
of property for tax purposes at the local level and 
an income tax at the state level are the answers. Even 
these steps will not be taken until the people are 
thoroughly convinced of the need for them. We have 
made a beginning, and it seems that we have an 
obligation to pursue this matter unless someone can 
find a better method of financing state and local 
governments. 
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The Anti-Strike Bill 


THE SO-CALLED anti-strike bill introduced in the 
Senate would have prevented any public employee 
from ‘“‘being a member of a labor union or any as- 
sociation or organization existing for the purpose, 
express or implied, of representing said employee in 
negotiating with his public employer with respect to 
salary, working conditions, or anything else with 
respect to his employment.” This would have in- 
cluded school teachers. The bill was amended to 
say only that public employees would not be per- 
mitted to strike. This would have applied to school 
teachers. : 

The Administrative Council of the Tennessee 
Education Association voted unanimously to oppose 
this bill. The two reasons why the Council took this 
action were: (1) all teacher groups from over the 
state from whom word had been received are opposed 
to the bill; and (2) teachers have not proposed a 
strike and most of them are not interested in striking, 
but they feel that they do not wish to be told what 
they can do or what they cannot do. 

We further stated to members of the Senate that 
teachers are professional people and they do not feel 
that their past conduct has justified the legislature’s 
not giving them the rights and privileges of other 
people. Teachers would be the last to think of re- 
fusing to fulfill every obligation to the children they 
teach, and most of them are going beyond the call 
of duty to render service to the public. However, they 
do not wish to be discriminated against in any way. 

The Tennessee Education Association’s opposition 
to the bill was responsible, at least in part, for the 
bill being tabled by a 25-2 vote. 


United States Senate Bill 2 


SENATOR Murray of Montana has introduced what 
is known as the Murray-Metcalf Bill, which provides 
federal assistance for the states for school construction 
and teachers’ salaries. This bill is known as the 
“School support act of 1959.” The bill would pro- 
vide $25 for each child of school age for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1959, increasing to $100. for 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1962, and for each 
fiscal year thereafter. The money is to be spent for 
teachers’ salaries or school construction. The amount 
for each is to be determined by the state education 
agency. 

This bill is as free of federal control as any bill 
could possibly be. Section 11 of the bill states, “In 
the administration of this Act, no department, agency, 
officer, or employee of the United States shall exercise 

[Continued on page 20] 
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Leaning against a kerosene lamp, once the only lighting for her village, this 
Indian girl looks toward a new day. Note electric street light in the background. 


An American Looks at the Indian 


Elementary School 


Dr. Harap, who spent a year in India as curriculum consultant to 
the Ministry of Education, made an intensive study of fifty schools in 
eight states, and interviewed many administrators, principals, and 
teachers. He had access to the syllabi of all the states and served as 
consultant to the Delhi State Syllabus Committee. His survey of the 
curriculum is to be published by the Indian Ministry of Education. 


By HENRY HARAP, Associate Director 
Division of Surveys and Field Services 
Peabody College, Nashville 


LTHOUGH the Constitution of 
India directs each state to pro- 
vide compulsory education through 
the fourteenth year, it will take at 
least a decade to realize this goal. I 
would estimate that not more than 
35 per cent of the children of school 
age attend the primary and middle 
schools at this time. 
India, a huge triangle jutting into 
the Indian ocean, is inhabited by 


380 million people or one-sixth of 
the world’s population. About 87 
per cent of the people live in about 
650,000 villages, each having an 
average population of about 800 per- 
sons. I flew over hundreds of miles 
of open country dotted with these 
compact little villages. 

India is struggling to overcome 
huge handicaps. It is fighting not 
only ignorance but also’ mass 
poverty, hunger, and disease. Huge 
expenditures of government funds 
are being invested in irrigation, 


power, transportation, and roads. 
Nevertheless, the education of chil- 
dren and adults is an integral part 
of the building of a new nation. 

The demand for schooling in cer- 
tain sections is overwhelming. India 
is undergoing a phenomenal expan- 
sion of schools which has no parallel 
in the history of the nation. As a 
result the classes are very large and 
unwieldy. For example, the Delhi 
department of education sets a maxi- 
mum of 45 pupils per class. The 
large class is a mixed blessing. On 
the one hand, it provides a seat for 
each child and on the other it makes 
teaching and learning a difficult 
pre ICCSS, 

I visited a school building in 
Madras which was built in 1926 for 
150 children but now it houses 764 
children who sit in halls separated 
by improvised partitions, on stair- 
way landings, and any other recesses 
into which they can be crowded. 
The great awakening of the masses 
which came with independence con- 
tinues unabated. The daily papers 
in Delhi reported that several 
women staged a hunger strike in the 
office of a principal who refused 
admission of their children. 

The number of schools is increas- 
ing so rapidly that it has been neces- 
sary to employ many unqualified 
teachers. At the present time ap- 
proximately 40 per cent of the ele- 
mentary school teachers are un- 
trained. The qualifications of the 
candidates for teaching positions 
vary from state to state. At best, the 
primary teacher is a high school 
graduate (matriculate) who has also 
completed one or two years in a 
training college. In addition to 
these educational qualifications the 
middle school teacher must have a 
knowledge of English. 

In India about 83 per cent of the 
elementary teachers are men and 17 
per cent are women which is almost 
the exact opposite of the situation 
in the United States. Generally 
speaking, the teachers are poorly 
paid although there is a very wide 
range of differences from place to 
place. In the poorest areas the 
monthly salary of an elementary 
teacher ranged from six to fifteen 
dollars a month. The minimum 
monthly salary in one of the best 
schools that I visited was thirty dol- 
lars a month increasing annually to 
a maximum of ninety dollars. 
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Each school system is divided into 
several stages or divisions. The most 
common divisions or school levels 
are primary school, grades 1-5; 
middle school, grades 6-8; and high 
school, grades 9-10. A fairly recent 
plan of reorganization adds one 
grade to the high school which goes 
under the more impressive name of 
higher secondary school, 

The school year is never less than 
200 days, and in some communities 
it amounts to 240 days. The chil- 
dren attend classes six days a week. 
The school day usually begins at 
10 a.m. and closes at 4 p.m. In the 
very hot summer months some of 
the schools open their doors at 8 
a.m. and dismiss the children at 1 
p-m. 


The Learning Environment 


Tue physical environment for 
learning in the Indian school varies 
from outdoor classes to well- 
equipped buildings and grounds. 
The rapid growth of schools has 
made it necessary to improvise all 
sorts of conditions for housing the 
hundreds of children who are eager 
to come to schools. In the vale of 
Kashmir I moved from class to class 
which sat on the grass under warm 
sun. As I sat under a tent on the 
outskirts of Delhi it was refreshing 
to feel the soft breezes, but I could 


not avoid contemplating the damp- 
ness of the rainy season and the cold 
of the winter months. In Calcutta 
I visited a school building with 
every modern convenience and 
equipment. 

The seating arrangements vary 
from school to school. A great many 
children sit on mats and have no 
desks. In some schools the children 
sit on benches approximately ten 
inches high and write on low slant- 
ing desks. In the better schools the 
rooms are equipped with individual 
tables and chairs. 

Most of the hundreds of rooms 
that I visited were white-washed and 
bare of decorations. Usually the 
equipment was limited to a chalk 
board mounted on a large easel and 
a teacher’s desk or table. 


Basic Education 


Tue elementary school in India is 
in a state of transition from the 
traditional to the basic educaiion. 
The idea of basic education was con- 
ceived by Mahatma Gandhi about 
20 years ago to revive village eco- 
nomic life and throw off the shackles 
of alien influence. According to the 
proposed pattern a craft is the core 
of the whole curriculum. All other 
subjects are correlated with craft 
and the natural and social environ- 
ment. The most common craft is 


Intense interest here is focused on a village-made schoolchild’s slate and abacus. 
The salesman is a government worker traveling by truck through remote areas. 
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spinning in the earlier grades and 
agriculture in later grades. While 
the Conference of Education Min- 
isters held in 1957 reaffirmed the ac- 
ceptance of basic education as the 
national pattern of elementary edu- 
cation, the process of converting 
traditional schools to basic schools 
is proceeding gradually, At this time 
not more than one-fifth of the 27 
million children enrolled in ele- 
mentary schools are attending basic 
schools, 

There is much to be said in 
praise of the noble aspirations of 
the founders of basic education. 
However, in my opinion, the basic 
school needs to make a number of 
major changes in principal and 
practice if it is to speed up the at- 
tainment of its primary goal of 
improvement of living. An intensive 
analysis of basic education would 
require at least another article. In 
order to avoid confusion I shall 
confine my observations chiefly to 
the traditional elementary schools. 

The curriculum varies from state 
to state and from school to school. 
In a fairly typical primary school 
approximately three hours and ten 
minutes were devoted to class work 
each day. The subjects and the 
number of periods per week were as 
follows: arithmetic, 9; vernacular 
(mother tongue), 9; social studies, 
6; every day science (hygiene and 
nature study), 4; and practical arts 
(handwork, sewing and singing) , 5. 

In the middle school the subjects 
and the number of periods each 
week were as follows: mathematics, 
8 periods; vernacular, 6; English, 
8; social studies, 6; everyday science, 
2; practical activities, 4; and San- 
skrit. 2. 


Teaching of Languages 


THe teaching of languages is one 
of the major functions of the ele- 
mentary school. In the upper ele- 
mentary grades, the pupil is usually 
engaged in learning at least two or 
three languages simultaneously. For 
example, the average Jammu and 
Kashmir elementary school pupil 
learns Urdu which is the medium 
of instruction for the first grade 
onward. Kashmiri and Dogri, the 
mother tongues in Kashmir and 
Jammu respectively are also taught 
in the first five grades. The pupil 
may elect Hindi in grade 4 but 
English is compulsory from grade 6. 
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In grades 6-8 the pupil must choose 
one classical language from Sanskrit, 
Arabic, and Persian. In actual prac- 
tice, therefore, the pupil in the pri- 
mary grades must learn at least two 
languages and from grade 6 the 
pupil must learn at least three 
languages. 

Reading is taught to the class as 
a whole regardless of individual dif- 
ferences in ability. In other words, 
the children are not divided into 
smaller groups of slow, average, and 
fast readers. One child after an- 
other reads a sentence or paragraph 
until the lesson or story is com- 
pleted. As the child makes a mis- 
take or fails to recognize a word, he 
is helped by the teacher, 

In Bhopal I encountered a teacher 
who seemed at ease and appeared to 
be a person who would be willing to 
carry out an experiment which | 
had been hoping to try since my 
arrival four months earlier. I asked 
Mrs, Prashad whether she would 
take the same class and teach a new 
Hindi lesson using a different se- 
quence of steps. I took about three 
minutes to give the suggested se- 
quence as follows: the teacher 
arouses an interest in the story; the 
teacher explains a few most difficult 
words; the children read silently, 
each child asking the teacher for 
help when he comes to a new or 
difficult word; the teacher asks ques- 
tions for comprehension and story 
outline; and finally, the children 
read aloud one after the other. 

The experimental procedure had 
several limitations: about ten chil- 
dren had no books; the teacher had 
no preparation for this method of 
teaching reading; the children were 
not in the habit of reading silently; 
and the children were not taught in 
ability groups. Nevertheless, my 
comparison of the number of mis- 
takes made by the children showed 
that the children had read as well 
under the new procedure as they 
did under the regular procedure. 
This experiment was by no means 
thorough, but it demonstrated that 
it would be possible to follow the 
experimental procedure without loss 
in the mastery of reading. 

Spelling as we know it is not 
taught as a separate subject, the ex- 
planation being that Indian lan- 
guages are phonetic. However, I 
did hear the dictation of sentences 
and paragraphs followed by the cor- 
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rection of these misspelled words. 

Free discussion of a topic or 
problem was not a frequent occur- 
rence in most language classes of 
the traditional schools, Neverthe- 
less, its potential development was 
demonstrated in a fifth grade of a 
good basic school in Rajpura, 
Punjab. An informal discussion 
under the leadership of a pupil was 
a regularly scheduled activity once a 
week, The pupils spoke well, had 
complete self-confidence and freely 
expressed their opinions. 

Most of the elementary schools 
have no central libraries and very 
few have a classroom collection, The 
average school may have a small 
collection of paper-bound booklets 
usually kept under lock and key. 
Only the well established inde- 
pendent and aided schools maintain 
a large library with open shelves 
containing a fair proportion of 
cloth-bound books. There is a 
lamentable shortage of children’s 
literature, but the government of 
India has begun to take steps to 
encourage the writing, publication 
and distribution of story books. 
During the past year one of my 
Indian associates came to the United 
States on a fellowship for training 
in writing books for children. 

The teaching of English as a 
foreign language is begun in grade 
6. In my visits I found much em- 
phasis upon translation and gram- 
mar and very little spoken English. 
The words, idioms and environ- 
ments in the textbook were fre- 
quently foreign to children. I had 
an opportunity to be associated with 
an English syllabus committee which 
is developing a new approach de- 
signed to correct these deficiencies. 
The aim is to help the boys and girls 
to acquire a good grasp of simple 
English primarily as a tool of com- 
munication. 

Spoken English is the foundation 
upon which the skills of reading 
and writing are built, with the sen- 
tence as a basic unit. The vocab- 
ulary is based as far as possible upon 
actual situations in the life of the 
pupil. The learning sequence fol- 
lows a series of structural points 
graded in the order of difficulty. A 
minimum use of the mother tongue 
is suggested. Translation as an ex- 
ercise is not encouraged during the 
first three years. The formal learn- 
ing of grammatical rules and defini- 





tions is second in importance to cor- 
rect usage. 


Elementary Mathematics 


O N THE whole mathematics was 
well taught in the elementary 
schools, Generally speaking the 
teachers were well prepared and 
the instruction was thorough. The 
explanations were clear, systematic 
and neatly arranged on the chalk 
board. While the textbook was the 
basis of instruction, the problems 
were usually based on life situations. 
The steps followed in most class 
periods which I observed may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. A problem is given. It is given 
orally, written on the _ black- 
board, or taken from the text- 
book. 

2. The steps in solving the problem 
are analyzed by the pupils with 
the help of the teacher, 

3. Questions are asked to test the 
pupils’ understanding of the 
steps. 

4. The pupils proceed to solve 

several problems, 

As each problem is being solved 

the teacher goes from pupil to 

pupil to check for accuracy. 

In the lower classes I frequently 

saw the teacher go from pupil to 

pupil to check answers while a large 
part of the whole class had nothing 
to do. This checking was followed 
by a clear and thorough explanation 
which unfortunately, was completely 
wasted on most of the pupils who 
had already got the right answer. 
It seemed to me that most of the 

pupils in grades 7 and 8 who at this 
stage are 12 or 13 years old were not 
mature enough to master square 
root, geometry, and algebra. The 
syllabus committee with which I 
worked, although its members were 
generally liberal minded, insisted on 
the inclusion of a_ considerable 
number of processes which are too 
advanced for elementary pupils. 


| 


Fusion of the Social Studies 


Mosr school systems have adopted 
the policy of fusing history, geog- 
raphy, and civics into the single sub- 
ject of social studies. The integra- 
tion is more nominal than real in 
most of the schools that I visited. 
The textbook in social studies 
actually consists of three separate 
subjects of history, geography, and 
[Continued on page 23] 
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Pre-First Grade Education of Soviet Children 


By ALBERTA LOWE 


or educators strongly believe 
in the value of pre-first grade 
education for their children. In 
answer to a question concerning 
early educational opportunities, one 
educator replied, “We believe they 
(the children) are much better pre- 
pared for regular school work and 
are better adjusted to living in the 
collective.” 

There is no attempt to teach the 
six-year-old kindergarten children 
(they enter first grade at the age of 
seven) to read, count or write ac- 
cording to the report of one kinder- 
garten director. But the children 
“do have many games to acquaint 
them with these things.” 

Children learn to tell stories, 
make puppets and have plays, sing 
and work with various art materials, 
In one room we saw children play- 
ing store in a candy shop built of 
blocks. ‘“The main task is to prepare 
them to be attentive” was the expla- 
nation in another kindergarten. 

Children may be enrolled when 
two months of age (in some cases 
when only a few weeks old) in the 
nurseries, which are operated under 
the direction of the Ministry of 
Health. During their third year chil- 
dren may be enrolled in a kinder- 
garten and remain there through 
their sixth year. 

Nurseries are often connected with 
a factory or industrial plant. Moth- 
ers who are nursing their babies are 
allowed time off from their jobs to 
nurse their children. All mothers 
must take a course on “the care and 
upbringing of children.” Even 
though she may not be able to at- 
tend the class, which is often held 
in a nursery or kindergarten, the 
mother must take a correspondence 
course and pass a test on child care. 


Dr. Lowe, associate professor of ed- 
ucation at the University of Tennessee, 
is a member of the board of editors of 
the Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion. This article is based on her 
observation of Soviet schools. 
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Nursery Environment 


THE nurseries which we visited 
were clean, cheerful, and _ well 
equipped. Each nursery has a doctor 
and nurse in attendance in addition 
to other trained workers. Children 
appeared to be well cared for and 
happy. The general plan is to have 
one adult worker for every four or 
five children, Careful records are 
kept; but, because the kindergartens 
are operated by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, the records are not passed 
on to the kindergarten. 

Photographs of the school and its 
program of activities posted in the 
main floor lobby serve to acquaint 
one school’s parents with the school 
and its purposes. No written reports 
are sent to parents, but there are 
periodic conferences of teachers and 
parents. There is usually a parents 
committee to assist the nursery and 
kindergarten workers. 

These establishments for the care 
of children from infancy up to the 
age of seven are often built by trade 
unions or industries and are sub- 
sequently operated by the appro- 
priate Ministry. The nurseries and 
kindergartens are not entirely free, 
and parents pay a tuition fee ac- 
cording to their income and number 
of children in school. 

The fee was quoted as ranging 
from 25 to 100 rubles a month. 
Again the trade union or industry 
may pay a part of the fee. In one 
kindergarten in Kiev we were told 
that 5 per cent of the enrollees were 
paid for by the trade union sponsor. 
Both the nurseries and the kinder- 
gartens are open six days a week 
for twelve months of the year. The 
usual daily program is twelve hours, 
but children may be kept the entire 
24-hour day if it is the wish of the 
parents. Breakfast, dinner, snack and 
supper are served to the children. 


The Kindergarten 


THe general kindergarten plan is 
to divide the children into groups 
of 25 with a teacher and an assistant 


teacher for each group, In addition 
there would be the director, doctor, 
nurse, cooks and other attendants. 
Besides the play room, large wash- 
room and toilet, each unit of 25 
children had a sleeping room with a 
small metal bed for each child. 

This particular kindergarten had 
200 children enrolled, and there 
were 200 beds: each with a snowy 
white counterpane and pillow cover. 
One September day’s menu in a 
Leningrad kindergarten included 
the following items: breakfast— 
cereal with milk, raw grated car- 
rots, coffee, roll and butter; dinner 
—potato and meat soup, cheese cakes 
and sour cream, and watermelon; 
supper—roll, milk, omelet, compote 
(of fruit) . 


Indoctrination 


Do THESE nurseries and kinder- 
gartens really have educational pro- 
grams? Yes, in my opinion, education 
about the glories of Communism 
begins before birth and continues 
through college. Great care is taken 
to teach the children routine habits 
of cleanliness, obedience, “love of 
labor,” and adjustment to the col- 
lective. 

The play materials are all ap 
proved by a central committee, This 
explains the existence of identical 
toys and wood blocks representing 
the Kremlin, which we saw in identi- 
cal arrangements in kindergartens 
in different republics of the Soviet 
Union. Pictures, statues, books, toys, 
all tell of the hero Lenin and his 
wondrous deeds. 

In the spacious music room of one 
kindergarten I saw a large full-length 
statue of Lenin in the familiar out- 
stretched-hand pose standing snow- 
white in front of a red velvet curtain. 
Around the feet of Lenin were sev- 
eral floral arrangements with flags 
of the fifteen Soviet Republics 
banked on either side. Sky blue 
walls and wood trim of white gave 
an adequate setting to this beauti- 
ful and impressive altar. 

[Continued on page 23] 
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Chief John Simmer, U. S. Navy, Clarksville Base, one of sixteen counselors who 


assist students in seminar, explains inductive reactance in electronics course. 


Exploring In Science 


Clarksville high school students with the help of 
enthusiastic local scientists, and freedom to experiment on 
special interests are expanding their scientific horizons. 


By JAMES L. MAJOR, physics 
and JOE MINOR, chemistry 
Clarksville High School 


LARKSVILLE High School phy- 
Asics classes are in step with the 
TV Continental Classroom and The 
Encyclopaedia Britannica film series 
on introductory physics. The first 
semester has followed the studies in 
mechanics featuring, on film, Dr. 
Harvey White of the University of 
California, Berkley, as he taught 
physics by television in the Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania Schools. 
The students have studied the 
forces which move our machines, 
launch our satellites, control our 
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Enough to make one’s pressure rise— 
enthusiasm in the biology section of 
the science seminar. 
































planes, and make possible the ma- 
chines of the future, Starting in 
December, and continuing through 
February, the course emphasized 
electricity and electronics, 

During the spring semester atten- 
tion is being given to the present 
and future possibilities of utilizing 
the — rich, inexhaustible 
sources of energy, atomic fission 
and fusion and solar radiation. The 
traditional subject matter in physics 
has been rearranged so as to take 
advantage of audio-visual sources 
like Continental Classroom and phy- 
sics film series. 

It would be easy to become en- 
thusiastic about films and to become 
satisfied with the routine oral ex- 
planations were it not for individual 
experimentation. So, one class 
period each week is used for individ- 
ual experiments based on_ the 
fundamental principles of physics. 
Students also have an opportunity 
to set up and demonstrate their own 
versions of experiments, Some of 
these start as scientific projects the 
pupils conceive, while others grow 
more directly out of organized class- 


almost 


work 

This audio-visual method _ of 
teaching physics is a part of a study 
now being conducted under the di- 
rection of Dr. H. Craig Sipe, pro- 
fessor of physics at Peabody College. 
The program started two years ago 
and is sponsored by the Ford 
Foundation. The experimental use 
of film in the physics class is a part 
of a study jointly sponsored by the 
Clarksville School System and Pea- 
body College. On a more limited 
scale films are being used this year 


Students, using the small gas engine, 
generate and measure electrical power. 
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in the five chemistry classes at 
Clarksville High School. 

Last year two physics classes and 
five chemistry classes were taught 
in the conventional manner. This 
year three physics classes and five 
chemistry classes are taught by the 
same teachers. The physics classes 
utilize the Harvey White film course, 
the Continental Classroom program, 
and specially prepared study outlines 
and data sheets. The chemistry 
classes use specially selected films 
from various university film libraries. 

Two types of standardized tests 
were given to all physics and chem- 
istry students at the beginning and 
near the completion of the course 
last year. This year the same type 
testing is under way. These tests 
show achievement of individual stu- 
dents. A comparison is made with 
the percentile rating of the nation. 
Last year’s results will be compared 
with this year’s findings. The com- 
parison of the two methods of 
teaching high school physics and 
chemistry will take into considera- 
tion the students of various ability 
levels, Also the average increase in 
score for the two years will be com- 
pared, 

On Thursday nights for the past 
year an interested and talented 
group of young future scientists have 
met for a two-hour period, These 
people have been investigating the 
various fields of science with empha- 
sis being placed on a course of study 
in electronics conducted by a spe- 
cially trained electronics expert from 
Fort Campbell. He works for the 
Clarksville City Board of Education 
for $1.00 a year. Other resource per- 


Physics students use a wheatstone bridge 
method to measure electrical resistance. 
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sons in the Clarksville and Fort 
Campbell area have spoken to this 
group on subjects in astronomy, 
biology, and chemistry. This pro- 
gram was introduced to Clarksville 
High School by Jacob Shapiro, rep- 
resenting the Joe Berg Foundation." 

At present there are two other 
interested groups meeting also on 
Thursday nights. One group is 
under the direction of our two bi- 
ology teachers, Miss Leach and Bob 
Patton, who have been directing 
work in dissection of frogs and the 
study of their anatomy by the use 
of binocular microscopes. This study 
was foilowed up with films on facets 
of circulation and digestion. There 
have been group discussions on such 
topics as, “the proper use of the 
microscope, heredity, and plants and 
aniamls.” At one meeting a demon- 
stration lecture was given on as- 
sembling an aquarium for tropical 
fish. 

Field trips are also on the pro- 
gram. One seminar was conducted 
by the head of the biology depart- 
ment at Austin Peay State College. 
He led the group in a discussion 
on comparative anatomy. 

The other group is a chemistry 
section. At present this small group 
of students is working on a series 
of experiments furnished by the 
Manufacturing Chemists Associa- 
tion, discussing research type pro- 
jects for science fairs and _ the 
Tennessee Junior Academy of 
Science, and reviewing accomplish- 
ments of the I.G.Y. 


1See the article entitled “Opportunity for the 
Brilliant Science Student’, The Tennessee 
Teacher, January 1959. 


Students work on chemical research 
problems met by industrial chemists. 





Curriculum 
Improvement 


Efforts 


Before and After Sputnik 


By M. L. PINKSTON, Superintendent 
Greeneville City Schools 


Curriculum improvement in Ten- 
nessee has continued in much the 
same manner and rate as was the 
case prior to the satellite fright ac- 
cording to a report of the cur- 
riculum committee of the Superin- 
tendent’s Study Council. 


HE FOLLOWING observations 

and implications are gathered 
from the responses to a question- 
naire sent out by the Curriculum 
Committee of the Superintendent's 
Study Council. The responses came 
from superintendents representing 
over 50 per cent of all the school 
systems in the State and the systems 
responding have over 75 per cent 
of all the pupils in the State of Ten- 
nessee enrolled in their schools. The 
systems represent the small, large, 
and medium city and county school 
systems including special school 
districts. 

For the sake of brevity related 
questions are grouped together. 


Curriculum Changes 

All school systems reporting indi- 
cated that a normal development 
from year to year would be changes 
due to demands of the people, de- 
mands of pupils, and/or as a result 
of experimentation. According to 
the responses, the advent of Sputnik 
did not speed up or slow down the 
normal curriculum changes. The 
changes made after 1957 have been 
similiar to the ones before that time. 


Subjects Receiving Additional 
Emphasis (Rank represents order of 


occurence and priority.) 


Berore 1957-58 AFTER 1957 
1. Science 1. Science 
2. Reading 2. Mathematics 
3. Mathematics 3. Reading 
4. Language Arts 4. Language Arts 
5. Social Studies 5. Social Studies 
6. Music 6. Music 
Appreciation Appreciation 
AFTER 1959 
1. Mathematics 4. Social Studies 
2. Science 5. Music and Art 
3. Reading and 


Language Arts 


- — = _ — 


Subjects eliminated from the 
curriculum seemed to follow the 
same pattern for all three periods 
of time. The most common subjects 
eliminated were agriculture, driver 
education, Latin, ninth-grade civics, 
ninth-grade arithmetic, general bus- 
iness, and health. 

Courses listed as appearing most 
often as additions before or after 
were: physics, advanced mathemat- 
ics, geometry, trignometry, elemen- 
tary music, elementary Spanish, and 
chemistry. Educable mentally re- 
tarded classes appeared as a signifi- 
cant trend for the 1957-58-59 school 
years. 

Factors that were responsible 
for addition of classes to instruc- 
tional areas already organized 
(ranked in order of occurence) . 


Prior To 1957 1957-58-59 
1. Interest demands 1. Interest demands 
of pupils of pupils 
2. Interest demands 2. Interest demands 
of parents of parents 
3. Demands of 3. Experimentation 
business and and research 
industry | AFTER 1959 
4. Availability of 1. Interest demands 
qualified of pupils 
personnel 2. Interest demands 
of parents 
3. Availability of 
qualified 
personnel 


Since the availability of qualified 
personnel rated seventh prior to 
1957 and third after 1959, it is pos- 
sible that this might indicate a 
shortage of qualified personnel for 
certain subjects in 1960. 

Graduation requirements in 
excess of the State Board of Edu- 
cation requirement—Prior to 1957 
there were 15 systems indicating they 
had requirements in excess of the 
State Department of Education re- 
quirement of four units in English, 
1 unit in mathematics, 1 unit in 
American history, 1 unit in health 
education, one major of 3 units, and 
2 minors of 2 units each, with a total 
of 16 units. 

Eight additional systems (or a 
total of 23) indicated they had re- 
quirements in excess of state re- 
quirements for 1957-58-59, and 
eighteen more indicated they had 
plans for 1959 to require additional 
units for graduation. Five systems 
indicated they had plans to try the 
multiple diploma idea beginning 
with 1958-59. 

Most important needs of the 
curriculum program in order of 


rank: 
[Continued on page 29] 
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Latin: A Live Language 


“It has often been said that Latin is a ‘dead language’... . Per- 


haps we should speak rather of ‘dead students’ and, in some 


instances, ‘dead teachers.’ 


By ANN DEMBSKY 


West End High School 
Nashville, Tennessee 


S EDUCATORS of American 

youth, we must consider it our 
duty and responsibility to help de- 
velop, to the maximum, the individ- 
ual potentialities of each of our 
students. The question then arises: 
How can we best accomplish such a 
task. 

Being a teacher of Latin, I am 
firmly convinced that the study of 
Latin can and does promote the best 
interests of a student’s learning ca- 
pacity in many fields, Says Robert 
B. Meyner, governor of New Jersey: 
“I am for Latin. It is, to the study 
of the liberal arts, what anatomy is 
to medicine, It is a good disciplinar- 
ian, a good toughener of the mind; 
a companion to algebra and the 
geometries in this regard, It imposes 
a respect for rules and for logical 
process, but it does not bind the 
imagination. Horace still invites 
translation.” And adds Bernard M. 
Baruch, financier and adviser to 
presidents: “There is too little dis- 
cipline, mental and physical, in our 
life—especially in educational insti- 
tutions. Also, there is not enough 
conciseness in thought. There is too 
much emphasis upon information, 
making quiz kids of everyone. What 
we want is trained minds to take up 
any subject and resolve its complexi- 
ties. I believe Latin has a very high 
value. Furthermore, I believe it gives 
a cultural background for which 
there is no substitute.” 

However, it is a well-known secret 
that, in the past twenty-five years, 
universities and colleges—especially 
teachers’ colleges—dropped _practi- 
cally all language requirements for 
entrance into their institutions of 
higher learning—Latin and Greek 
being the first on the casualty list 

This address was given to the Southern Sec- 


tion of the Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South at Vanderbilt University. 
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since the latter were the more diffi- 
cult and the more exacting. Conse- 
quently, there are now few young 
instructors available to teach the 
classical languages in our high 
schools. Furthermore, as the older 
Latin teachers retire from our class- 
rooms, who will take their place to 
instruct the influx of the coming 
generation? For there is ample evi- 
dence from reports all over our 
nation that the American public, af- 
ter a period of experimentation with 
all kinds of methods in educational 
fields, has at last come to the con- 
clusion that our youth have not been 
acquiring a thorough liberal educa- 
tion, and that, perhaps, a return to 
the study of the classical languages 
may, in some way, help improve 
this deplorable situation, 


Or COURSE, there is no need to 
go into the discussion of the reasons 
why language requirements were 
dropped by the universities and col- 
leges. The moment is ours now. It 
is, therefore, imperative that we 
show the American public that the 
study of Latin in high school—even 
for only two years—is essential, if 
only for two reasons—practical and 
cultural. 

In the first place, an effective 
course in Latin is an excellent anti- 
dote to sloppy habits of study and 
thought, for the Romans developed 
a language and a literature which 
are models of precise and accurate 
thought. Secondly, the study of 
Latin seems to impart a stronger 
feeling for words and for the com- 
munication of ideas. The work of 
translating from another language 
trains the imagination, the memory, 
the judgment, the choice of words, 
while enlarging one’s vocabulary 
and giving fuller understanding of 
our English idiom. In addition, the 
study of Latin includes, first of all, 
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the understanding of grammar and 
syntax—branches of learning usually 
neglected in our American schools 
and colleges. 

A groundwork in a two year Latin 
course definitely aids the writer or 
speaker of English because of the 
consequent greater knowledge of the 
true meaning of words through their 
derivatives. 

Studying Latin for two years of- 
fers the student a great advantage in 
learning the Romance languages, It 
is helpful in the fields of medicine, 
law, engineering, architecture, and 
theology. Since Latin sums up the 
best things in our Western heritage, 
a knowledge of it is a cultural en- 
richment. 

During the recent Merit Scholar- 
ship tests, five of our students were 
named semi-finalists. Of these, four 
had studied two years of Latin. The 
study of Latin had greatly helped 
them, the four stated. 


It HAS often been said that Latin 
is a “dead” language. To us here it 
is very much alive. Perhaps, we 
should speak rather of “dead stu- 
dents” and, in some instances, “dead 
teachers.” The teaching of Latin of- 
fers a tremendous challenge both to 
the teacher and the learning student. 
For there is no teaching if there is 
no learning. Since most high schools 
offer only a two year Latin course, 
it is essential that each Latin teacher 
plan his or her course intelligently, 
dynamically, and thoroughly, A 
poorly planned course will surely 
commit suicide, for today’s alert 
students demand constant challenge 
from their teachers. 

What objectives should we aim to 
achieve in a two year Latin course? 
First of all, the student should aim 
to master, to the best of his ability, 
the construction of a Latin sentence, 
for, if he is to become proficient in 
translating, he, must learn the de- 
clensions of nouns, pronouns, and 
adjectives, and the conjugation of 
verbs—regular and irregular, tense, 
mood, voice, etc. In studying vo- 
cabularies, the student should, by 
adding Latin or Greek prefixes, learn 
as many English derivatives as pos- 
sible. This process entails the fre- 
quent use of the dictionary. 

From first year translations, he 
learns ancient Roman history, in ad- 
dition to mythology. It is, however, 
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during the second year that his study 
of mythology begins to blossom, For 
now he reads excerpts from the great 
classical epics of the “Iliad,” the 
“Odessey,” and the “Aeneid.” Here 
his imagination, thinking, and per- 
ception are keenly awakened, for 
he is now studying the Bible and the 
philosophy of ancient cultures, Fre- 
quently, questions are asked concern- 
ing certain passages, incidents in 
mythology are compared to those 
in the Old and New ‘Testaments, 
and provocative discussions result. 

Aside from studying syntax, vo- 
cabulary, and translation, the Latin 
student can be introduced, through 
mythology, to a highly satisfying by- 
product—the arts, He can indulge in 
painting gods, goddesses, and myth- 
ological incidents, such as Achilles 
dragging the body of Hector outside 
the walls of Troy. He can indulge 
in sculpture, in ceramics, and in 
architecture, reproducing Roman or 
Greek soldiers and their armor, the 
Trojan horse, or a Roman bridge. 
The girls can also dress Greek and 
Roman dolls, thereby learning an- 
cient fashions. So much for class 
work and class projects. 

In the Latin club, students who 
are not very proficient in syntax can 
participate in various constructive 
activities—reporting on such learned 
ancient men as_ Socrates, Plato, 
Aristotle, and many other great men. 
They can write poems and plays 
in English based on translations. 
Another club project is learning 
everyday expressions in Latin and 
competing with one another for a 
prize. The club members can pro- 
duce a play in the auditorium be- 
fore the entire student body. They 
may also plan to hold a Roman 
banquet in the spring semester, An- 
other activity of the club is watch- 
ing slides of Roman life and 
pictures of Italy and Greece, both 
modern and ancient. 

If the teacher of Latin displays 
enthusiasm and _ initiative, the 
students will catch the spark and 
ignite their own potentialities. Thus 
can we, as Latin teachers, prove to 
the public that Latin is not dead. 
Perhaps, through our devotion to 
and love for the classical languages, 
we may even inspire some of the best 
young people to follow in our foot- 
steps as potential future teachers of 
Latin. 


Art is one of the most effective 
media used by the author to make 
Latin live. 
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“Why Didn’t Somebody Show Me 
This a Long Time Ago?” 


“The same ty pe instruction that the Language Arts Laboratory 


at Austin Peay provides for students, instruction that meant 


three years gain in three months for some students, can be 


carried out in a high school classroom.” 


By CATHERINE BEARD, Director, 
Language Arts Laboratory 

and ROBERT E. McCLINTOCK 
Assistant Professor of Psychology 
Austin Peay State College 


R EADING is of primary impor- 
tance in any college program 
and those who read at the sub-col- 
lege level have a severe handicap 
standing in the way of achievement. 
Many colleges have had to put into 
operation service centers for stu- 
dents who need to acquire reading 
skills. 

Most often these reading centers 
have been forced to deal with two 
major problems of policy: first, 
should aid to sub-standard readers 
be on a voluntary or required at- 
tendance basis; and second, is time 
well spent with students who are 
slightly below college reading levels 
but wasted with students who are 
considerably below this level? 

During the fall quarter of 1958, 
a study was made at Austin Peay 
State College to determine what 
changes took place when reading 
instruction was made available to 
freshmen who were reading at sub- 
college levels. On the basis of their 
reading scores from the Nelson- 
Denny Reading Test, Form A, ad- 
ministered to all freshmen the first 
week of college, eighty students 
were urged to attend the college’s 
Language Arts Laboratory for three 
hours of reading instruction a week. 
However, actual attendance was vol- 
untary rather than compulsory. 


Mac, Betty, and Bud 


THE EIGHTY freshmen were 
divided into three distinct groups; 
namely, (1) the regular attenders, 
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(2) the irregular attenders, and (3) 
the non-attenders. 

Mac was one of the eighty fresh- 
men who was glad to give up three 
of his free hours each week for help. 
He realized he was in trouble. “You 
see,” he explained, “this is the first 
week of my college career, and I’m 
already behind 1250 pages of as- 
signed reading.” 

Betty was unhappy that the col- 
lege thought she should attend the 
laboratory. “I got along swell in 
high school. I’m going to be an En- 
glish major. I can read music, and 
I’ve read some classics, which proves 
I can read. I just don’t think I need 
it.” Nevertheless, she attended the 
laboratory when it was convenient. 

Bud did not argue about attend- 
ing. He simply pushed all requests 
to attend back into his mailbox and 
left them there, carefully avoiding 
the vicinity of the Language Arts 
Laboratory. 

At the close of the fall quarter all 
eighty cases were given the Nelson- 
Denny Reading Test, Form B, to 
determine the changes in their read- 
ing levels. Group 1, the regular at- 
tenders such as Mac, averaged three 
hours of instruction a week. They 
showed marked interest in all lab- 
oratory work, Every entry they made 
on their individual progress charts 
seemed an added challenge for 
greater improvement at the next 
session. Group 2, the irregular at- 
tenders such as Betty, averaged 
about one and one-half periods of 
instruction a week. They showed 
some lack of interest. Their work 
lacked continuity and organization 
although the program made it pos- 
sible for them always to begin work- 





ing where they had left off. Group 
3, made up of freshmen such as 
Bud, received no reading instruction 
because they lacked enough interest 
in their own improvement to attend 


laboratory sessions. 


Variable Factors 


IN EACH of these three groups 
there were students at a variety of 
beginning reading levels. This 
grouping of students permitted us 
to study the effect of regularity of 
attendance, the effect of beginning 
level, and any combined effect of 
attendance and _ beginning level 
working together. The statistical an- 
alysis of data led us to draw two 
major conclusions. 

First, regularity of voluntary at- 
tendance (obviously coupled with 
interest in self-improvement) _pro- 
duced a highly differential effect. 
Students who regularly attended 
gained an average of 1 year, 8.6 
months in level of reading during 
the one quarter of instruction. In- 
dividual gains as high as three years 
were not uncommon. Those who 
attended irregularly gained an aver- 
age of only 7.6 months; and the non- 
attenders gained an average of 2.3 
months, during the quarter—ap- 
proximately the rate of increase ex- 
pected normally of all students in 
public schools for such a period of 
time. 

The second conclusion was that 
the amount of gain was independent 
of the student’s beginning level. In 
other words, those who were reading 
at the lowest levels experienced 
about the same gains as those read- 
ing at higher, but still sub-college 
levels. 

Now we assign to the program 
even the very lowest levels of read- 
ers, with confidence that they can 
show great improvement. The sub- 
standard readers are shown that 
their own interest and continued 
attention is vital if significant gains 
are to be made. 
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Improvement in High School 


THE STUDY indicates that read- 
ing improvement can be made at 
upper grade levels if remedial train- 
ing is available. No one would dis- 
agree with the statement that college 
students must be able to read. The 
relatively great progress made by 
these freshmen during the early 
weeks of college only points with a 
crooked finger to those students who 
leave the twelfth grade to take posi- 
tions in shops and offices. Could not 
improvement in rates of reading, 
greater facility in the use of words, 
and improved comprehension make 
more efficient workers of the high 
school graduates who are not college 
bound? 

There is no reason to believe that 
significant advances in the reading 
process could not be expected in the 
upper elementary grades and in high 
school classes. Indeed, it might be 
argued that even greater gains could 
be expected here as the students 
have a higher degree of adjustment 
than have freshmen during the first 
hectic quarter of an unfamiliar col- 
lege environment. 

Many school systems have taken 
notice of the gains that are possible 
when systematic reading instruction 
is carried out through the secondary 
school level. For example, a recent 
report of the staff of the Reading 
Guidance Center in New York City 
recommended a program to be car- 
ried out by the regular teachers in 
the regular classrooms of that sys- 
tem. Some of the specific recom- 
mendations included training and 
experience in elementary reading 
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methods, diagnostic testing, and the 
psychology of the child with educa- 
tional disabilities. This same Read- 
ing Guidance Center is now 
providing training for those teach- 
ers who are advancing the pupils’ 
reading skills. 

Minimum Training 
ACTUALLY, no highly specialized 
training of school faculty is necessary 
for launching a reading program, 
assuming, of course, that the teacher 
has a basic knowledge of the reading 
act and a keen interest in students’ 
improvement. Practically all of Ten- 
nessee’s colleges and universities 
offer both regular term and summer 
programs in the teaching and im- 
provement of reading skills. There 
is available a wealth of authoritative 
information in the field. Reading 
from such authors as Artley, Betts, 
Blair, Bond, Gates, Gray, Harris, 
and many others will provide any 
interested teacher a valuable back- 
ground for such work. 

The remedial instruction which 
the Austin Peay freshmen group re- 
ceived was directed toward improv- 
ing abilities through a diagnostic 
process in which continuation of 
reading activity revealed specific de- 
ficiencies. The program was test, 
analyze, teach, and retest. By this 
process a student’s individual needs 
were isolated and attacked. The 
same type instruction that the 
Language Arts Laboratory at Austin 
Peay provides for students’ instruc- 
tion that meant three years’ gain 
in three months for some students, 
can. be carried out in a high school 
classroom—especially an English 





classroom where a good teacher is 
in charge. 


Inexpensive Equipment 

No ELABORATE and expensively 
equipped room is needed. No great 
financial outlay for instructional 
materials is necessary in order to get 
started. If selections of exercise 
books, tests, and texts are materials 
that will not be used up by one 
student, then the supplies will ac- 
cumulate in much the same manner 
as library books. The schools of our 
state have, at their service, the ex- 
cellent materials of the Tennessee 
state testing program. After using 
the state-provided tests, the school 
will need some exercise books. 

Enough good exercise books for 
one or two sections can be manipu- 
lated well enough to take care of 
many sections in a small high school. 
Mimeographed progress charts for 
each student and a good stop watch 
for the teacher will be a start for 
improved speed, vocabulary, and 
comprehension. Mimeographed ma- 
terials for teaching words, syllabica- 
tion, phonics, and paragraph 
structure can supplement the texts. 

A little deep thought will turn 
up many other sources of interesting 
materials; for example, many of the 
dictionary publishers will supply ex- 
cellent materials for teaching the 
dictionary skills free of charge. By 
the simple process of beginning and 
then adding a little more each year, 
a school can soon be well-supplied 
with standardized reading tests and 
exercise materials that will put each 
English class into the limelight 
where reading is concerned. 

It would be foolish to assume that 
a full-blown reading program could 
emerge in any school in a matter 
of days or weeks. It takes much 
time, thought, and effort to get such 
a program moving and producing 
results. It is not foolish, however, to 
assume that better reading instruc- 
tion can and must be given at the 
upper levels if our schools are to give 
maximum benefit to their students. 

Perhaps, in the not too distant 
future, the occasion of doubling his 
speed of reading in twelve weeks 
will not tempt college freshman 
Robert to say, “Why didn’t some- 
body show me this a long time ago?” 
and perhaps each of the Mac's, 
Betty’s and even the Bud’s will have 
more free periods each week in busy 
college schedules. 
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Learning to help himself, a student buys his supplies from the school secretary. 


Through efforts of civic groups and interested individuals, 


handicapped children in Cleveland are in school . . . 


Like Other Girls and Boys 


By KATHERINE L. TREWHITT 
Supervising Teacher 
Cleveland Public Schools 
Sons NEWEST special education 
class in the Cleveland schools is 
a class for crippled children. Special 
Education services are fairly new in 
the Cleveland system except for the 
homebound program. The first 
EMR (educable mentally retarded) 
class was initiated during the 1957- 
58 term, and a second class has been 
added during the present year. A 
system-wide speech correctionist also 
began work this year with pupils 
who were located during a survey 
last spring. 

Although the class for crippled 
children is administered by the 
Cleveland City Schools, pupils are 
also enrolled from the Bradley 
County system. In most small com- 
munities there are not enough cases 
of the same type of crippling con- 
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dition for a class to be organized, 
and consequently these children 
have to be taught in the homebound 
program. In metropolitan areas 
there are separate classes for cerebral 
palsied children, partially seeing 
children, and children with other 
types of handicaps. These classes in 
the large cities have the support of 
many organizations, and _ receive 
services from doctors and therapists 
connected with the large hospitals. 
Although provision is made in the 
minimum school program for a class 
for multiple handicapped, the prob- 
lems of identifying these children, 
securing a teacher, providing addi- 
tional services, etc. have made it 
difficult for small systems to start 
such a class. 

During the summer of 1957 the 
Bradley County Medical Auxiliary 
became interested in helping provide 
a class for handicapped children. 


With the assistance of the Jaycettes, 
another civic group, the Auxiliary 
began to take steps to locate the 
pupils and find out what could be 
done. They were assisted by per- 
sons from nearby Chattanooga where 
such classes were already in opera- 
tion. There was not sufficient time 
during the summer to get ready for 
the class in the fall of 1957, but an 
organization called the Bradley 
County Crippled Children’s Club 
was effected to continue work on 
the project. 

Membership in the club was ex- 
tended to anyone who was interested 
in the welfare of handicapped chil- 
dren. This included parents of 
children, school and health person- 
nel, and representatives of various 
civic clubs. The president, Mr. Al 
Wilson, is a parent, and the treas- 
urer, Mr. Wendell Childrey, is a 
representative of the Kiwanis Club 
and the American Legion. 

Throughout the school year 1957- 
58 club members and school person- 
nel worked on plans for beginning 
the class in September, 1958. Po- 
tential pupils were evaluated; and 
one of the Cleveland teachers, Ruth 
Calfee, was selected to receive train- 
ing at the University of Tennessee 
during the summer. Club members 
and other organizations sponsored 
fund-raising projects, and some 
funds were secured from the sale 
of Easter Seals. 


W HEN school opened in Septem- 
ber, the new classroom at Allen 
School was ready. During the sum- 
mer the entire building had been 
renovated. Ramps were built at an 
entrance to allow chairs to be rolled 
in; an old cloakroom was converted 
into a bathroom with supporting 
rails around the walls; special furni- 
ture was provided by the Cleveland 
Board of Education and interested 
patrons and citizens. 

Thirteen children are enrolled in 
the class, They are transported in 
a station wagon presented to the 
Cleveland Special Education De- 
partment by the Elks’ Club and the 
Crippled Children’s Club. The 
pupils include cerebral palsied chil- 
dren, brain-damaged children, one 
partially-seeing child, cardiac cases, 
and children with other types of 
crippling conditions. The teacher, 
Ruth Calfee, is assisted by an at- 
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tendant, Mrs. Robert Noelck. The 
speech correctionist, Mrs, Jack Tul- 
lock, works regularly with the chil- 
dren on speech improvement. 

The children at Allen School are 
very much interested in helping the 
children in this class. This interest 
is largely due to the fine leadership 
of the principal, Charles Kyker. 
Some of the older children carry 
lunch trays to the classroom for the 
children who are not able to go to 
the lunchroom. Others help the 
children who go to the lunchroom 
to eat. Everyone in the school tries 
to make these children feel that they 
are part of the school. When a child 
needs supplies from the school store, 
the attendant helps him to go there 
to buy them himself. 


DURING American Education 
Week open house was held dur‘ng 
school hours for the public to visit 
the special education rooms, Refresh- 
ments were served by the Bradley 
County Medical Auxiliary, and es- 
corts were pupils from the two EMR 
rooms at this school. Representa- 
tives of the many organizations 
which have helped provide special 
equipment and services had an op- 
portunity to see the results of their 
efforts. 

At present the children are not 
receiving physical therapy, which 
most of the pupils need badly. How- 
ever, arrangements are being made 
to equip a therapy room at Bradley 
Memorial Hospital and to pay the 
salary of a therapist who will give 
the children regular treatment. 

This class is the result of com- 
munity interest and effort. The 
salaries of the attendant and teacher, 
operating costs of the station wagon 
and some of the special equipment 
are provided by the State Depart- 
ment of Education and the Cleve- 
land School Board. However, the 
class would not have a station 
wagon, many items of equipment, or 
the hope of a physio-therapy pro- 
gram if it were not for the interest 
and energy of many Cleveland and 
Bradley County civic groups, Figured 
solely on the basis of cost per pupil, 
the program is fairly expensive. But 
the expense of time and money is 
small compared to the happiness of 
these children who now can go to 
school ‘‘just like other girls and 
boys.” 
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Changes in the Retirement Law 


May Affect Your Retirement Income 


By THERON HODGES 


Executive Secretary 
Tennessee Teachers’ Retirement System 


HE TEACHERS of Tennessee 

who are members of the Ten- 
nessee Teachers’ Retirement System 
need to know about some changes 
in the retirement law in order to 
be certain their rights are protected. 
Notice is called to the fact that June 
30, 1959 is the deadline date for 
(1) establishing prior service credit, 
(2) correcting prior service certifi- 
cates, and (3) Class B members 
transferring to Class A membership. 
This report includes a change in the 
option law as well as the significance 
of the deadline dates and the pro- 
cedure for transferring to Class A 
membership. 


Second Chance For 
Social Security Coverage 

The Tennessee Teachers’ Retire- 
ment Law, as amended by the 1959 
Legislature, permits any Class B 
member to elect to transfer to Class 
A membership by completing a 
Class A form before a notary public 
and filing it with his superintendent 
prior to June 30, 1959, if he meets 
the employment relationship re- 
quirements of the Social Security 
Law. 

Class A membership means par- 
ticipation in the social security pro- 
gram in addition to a_ reduced 
teacher retirement plan. The direc- 
tor of the State Social Security office 
has informed the retirement office 
that in order for a Class B member’s 
transfer to Class A prior to June 30, 
1959, to become effective he must 
have an employment relationship on 
two dates. 

These two dates are required by 
the Federal Social Security Act 
under the second chance provision. 
One date is June 28, 1957 (the date 
Social Security coverage was first ex- 
tended to Class A members); and 
the second is the date the Social 
Security contract modification will 
be signed to include coverage for 
second chance Class A members, 
which is expected to be on or about 
July 30, 1959. A member who com- 


pleted the 1956-57 school year would 
be considered as having an employ- 
ment relationship through June 30, 
1957. 

Our understanding from the State 
Social Security office is that an oral 
or written leave-of-absence by the 
superintendent or the board of edu- 
cation for either or both of these 
two dates is construed as constitut- 
ing an employment relationship 
during the leave. The Social Se- 
curity Law does require employment 
relationship on both dates for a 
Class B member to be eligible to 
transfer to Class A, but the Social 
Security Law does not require a 
continuous employment relationship 
between the dates either for eligi- 
bility to transfer to Class A or for 
eligibility for retroactive Social Se- 
curity coverage. This means that a 
Class B member not teaching during 
April 1959, for example, could qual- 
ify to transfer if he had an employ- 
ment relationship on the two above 
dates. 

A Class B member who is eligible 
to transfer to Class A and files a 
Class A form prior to June 30, 1959, 
and meets the employment relation- 
ship requirement will receive retro- 
active Social Security coverage based 
upon his salary payments as a 
teacher in the public schools of Ten- 
nessee during each calendar quarter 
between January I, 1956, and June 
30, 1959. His share of his retroactive 
Social Security tax will be deducted 
from his account in the Tennessee 
Teachers’ Retirement System. 

Each superintendent will mail the 
complete Class A election forms to 
the retirement office not later than 
July 1, 1959, together with a list of 
the members filing them, and a 
statement showing an employment 
relationship on the two dates re- 
quired by Social Security. The 
superintendent will immediately 
notify the retirement office if any- 
one on his list mailed to the retire- 
ment office resigns or dies prior to 
July 30, 1959. 

A Class B member who had an 
employment relationship on June 
28, 1957, and files a completed Class 
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A form prior to June 30, 1959, will 
remain a Class B member if he fails 
to have an employment relationship 
on the date of the second Social Se- 
curity contract modification to cover 
second chance Class A members, 
which is expected to be on or about 
July 30, 1959. If a Class B member 
has any questions pertaining to his 
employment relationship, perhaps 
his superintendent can help him 
with them. 

A Class B member has 5 per cent 
deducted for teacher retirement 
from his full salary. A Class A mem- 
ber has 3 per cent of his salary 
deducted for teacher retirement up 
to $4800.00 (after January 1, 1959) 
and 5 per cent in excess of that 
amount. In addition Social Security 
is deducted. The present Social 
Security deduction is 214 _ per 
cent of salary up to $4800.00 a year 
and no. deduction above that 
amount. The present law provides 
that the Social Security rate will in- 
crease to 3 per cent on January 
1, 1960, to 314 per cent on January 
1, 1963, to 4 per cent on January 
1, 1966, and 414 per cent on Janu- 
ary 1, 1969, and thereafter. The state 
will be obligated to match deduc- 
tions to teacher retirement to age 
60, and also to match employee con- 
tributions to Social Security until 
date of retirement, regardless of 
age. 

When a Class A member retires 
he will receive a teacher retirement 
check if he is eligible under the 
Teachers’ Retirement Law, and in 
addition, he will receive a Social Se- 
curity check if he is eligible under 
the Social Security Law. A transfer 
Class A member who retires prior 
to age 65 will receive approximately 
the same teacher retirement benefit 


to age 65 that he would have re- 
ceived if he had remained a Class B 
member and retired on the same 
date, with the understanding that 
the part of his basic retirement al- 
lowance payable from state funds 
will be automatically reduced at age 
65 to the amount the state would be 
required to pay if the contribution 
rate had been 3 per cent up to 
$4800.00 for all the years of his 
retirement credit service. The Min- 
imum Benefit law also requires that 
50 per cent of the primary Social 
Security payment must be taken into 
account in determining the amount 
of the supplement payable under 
this law. 

A Class B member who is eligible 
to transfer to Class A has an in- 
dividual decision of taking the 
necessary action to transfer to Class 
A, or failing to act and thereby 
automatically remaining Class B. 
Neither the retirement office nor his 
superintendent’s office can know 
which is best for a Class B member, 
as future conditions and develop- 
ments are important factors. A Class 
B member should consider, however, 
such things as whether or not he ex- 
pects to receive Social Security bene- 
fits in some other manner, his pres- 
ent age, the length of time he ex- 
pects to remain in teaching service, 
the number of dependents eligible 
for prospective Social Security bene- 
fits, etc. 


Issuance and Correction of 

Prior Service Certificates 
A 1957 amendment provides that 
if a member eligible for retirement 
credit based upon teaching service 
rendered prior to the establishment 
of the retirement system on July I, 
1945 has not already established this 


credit and does not do so by June 
30, 1959, he forfeits his rights to 
establish it thereafter. 

A 1959 amendment provides that 
any member in active service may 
prior to July 1, 1959 request the 
Board of Trustees to modify or cor- 
rect his prior service certificate based 
upon evidence filed prior to July 1, 
1959. A member who has a cer- 
tificate for an incorrect number of 
years prior to July 1, 1945 should 
file a request and supporting evi- 
dence for the correction prior to 
July 1, 1959. 


Election of Retirement Plan 


Heretofore a member elected the 
retirement plan he preferred only 
at the time he retired. This time of 
election will continue unless a mem- 
ber earlier elects under a: 1959 ad- 
dition to the law. A 1959 amend- 
ment provides that any member who 
is eligible for service retirement (age 
sixty or thirty years of service prior 
to age sixty) may elect a retirement 
plan and remain in teaching service 
with the understanding that if he 
dies in active teaching service, after 
his election has become effective, he 
will be considered as having been 
retired on the date of his death. The 
effective date of the election shall 
be thirty days after written appli- 
cation therefor has been filed with 
the Board of Trustees on a form 
approved by said Board. The elec- 
tion of the option may not be 
changed or revoked by the member 
after it has become effective, but if 
the person designated as the bene- 
ficiary under the option dies prior 
to the date of retirement of the 
member, the option shall thereby 
be revoked. 
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[Continued from page 7] 
any direction, supervision, or control over policy 
determination, personnel, curriculum, program of 
instruction, or the administration of any school or 
school system.” 

Mr. Murray, the author of the bill, has 31 co- 
sponsors in the Senate. In addition, a number of 
other senators have said publicly that they would 
vote favorably for S.2 as it now is written. 

In addition to Senate support, HR 22 by Mr. Met- 
calf has been introduced as a companion bill in the 
House. Some twenty congressmen are expected to 
introduce identical pieces of legislation as the hear- 
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way. 
The Representative Assembly of the Tennessee 
Education Association approved a resolution sup- 
porting the Murray-Metcalf Bill. This is the time 
for local education associations to voice their approval 
of the Murray-Metcalf Bill in messages to Congress- 
men and Senators from Tennessee. Perhaps some of 
you will have an opportunity to visit with your 
Congressman sometime when he is in the district. 
It seems that this is a fine opportunity to get much 
needed help for the support of education without the 
federal controls which some people fear so much. 
—F.E.B. 
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The Teachers Bookshelf 


ANNIE JO CARTER 
Director of Library Service 
Nashville City Schools 


For Younger Readers 


Brave Cowboy, by Joan Walsh 
Anglund. Illustrated by the author. 
Harcourt, 1959. $1.95. Grades 1-3. All 
little boys and girls who like cowboys 
will enjoy this charming book. It takes 
the young reader through the day with 
a little boy who imagines himself to 
be a brave cowboy. The delightful 
illustrations show the make-believe and 
the reality of a brave little cowboy. 


The First Book of Italy, by Sam and 


Beryl Epstein. Pictures by Lili Rethi. 
Watts, 1959. $1.95. Grades 4-6. This 
book attempts to give the reader a 
look at the country’s history as well 
as a picture of modern times. It gives 
an introduction to Italy and its culture 
and touches such subjects as homes, 
schools, industries, recreation and art. 


The lists of famous Italian scientists, ’ 


statesmen, explorers, writers, musicians 
and artists, and a brief index will help 
the reader locate specific information. 


The True Book of Conservation, by 


The 


Richard Gates. Illustrated by the au- 
thor. Childrens press, 1959. $2.00. 
Grades 2-4. This is one of the most 
recent additions to the “True book” 
series. Like others in this series it has 
a controlled vocabulary with ninety- 
eight per cent of the text from the 
Combined Word List for Primary 
Reading. The concepts of conversation 
are drawn from the experiences of 
young readers. Large type and colorful 
illustrations enhance the book. 
Golden Tombo, by H. Tom Hall. 
Illustrated by the author. Knopf, 1959. 
$3.00. Grades 2-4. Modern Japan is the 
setting for this appealing story. School 
is out for summer vacation and Toru 
is excited about his project of collecting 
insects. But instead of filling his bottles 
and cages with butterflies and dragon- 
flies he has to help his father in the 
rice paddies. Just before the first day 
of school he finds a beautiful tombo 
(dragonfly) and makes a special cage 
for it. The teacher said his was the 
best summer project because he had 
helped his father all summer without 
complaining. A good story that will be 
enjoyed by younger readers. 


Muggsy, by Marion Holland. Illustrated 


by Theresa Sherman. Knopf, 1959. 
$2.50. Grades 2-4. This is an appealing 
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story of the Butterfield’s dog, Muggsy, 
who was very unhappy until he found 
a friendly little boy to play with him. 
All boys and girls who like dogs will 
enjoy this book and will learn that 
everyone is happier when they have 
their friends near. 


Winkie’s World, by William Hall. U- 


lustrated by Roger Duvoisin. Double- 
day, 1958. $2.50. Grades 1-2. Winkie’s 
world is no different from the world 
of any other small child. The pages 
are filled with familiar objects identi- 
fied with one or two words. First- and 
second-graders will enjoy matching 
familiar pictures with new words. The 
book begins with early morning and 
ends with “good night” to Winkie’s 
world. 


Patsy Pat; A Duck’s Story, by Elizabeth 


S. Helfman. Photographed by Grete 
Mannheim. Dutton, 1958. $2.50. Grades 
2-5. Patsy Pat is a very unusual duck 
with a red ribbon around her neck. 
She explores the farmyard and talks 
with the farm animals trying to find 
out who tied the red ribbon on her. 
At last she learns it is someone who 
loves her very much. The excellent 
black and white photographs will help 
the young reader learn about children 
and animals who live on the farm. 


Listen to My Seashell, by Charlotte 


Steiner. Knopf, 1959. $3.25. Grades 2-4. 
With this book Charlotte Steiner adds 
the third one in her series on the 
senses. Those who have seen her My 
Slippers Are Red, a book about color, 
and My Bunny Feels Soft, a book about 
touch, will enjoy Listen To My Sea- 
shell, a book about sound. The bright, 
bold color illustrations and simple, 
rhythmic verses deal with those objects 
and sounds familiar to all children. 


Your Freight Trains; Things to Know 


About Yard Operations, by George J. 
Zaffo. Garden City, 1958. $2.50. Grades 
4-6. An informative book that shows 
the reader and operation of a large 
freight terminal. In addition to in- 
formation about the basic freight cars, 
it explains how cars are classified, 
loaded, and unloaded, and how they 
are repaired. Boys who have model 
trains will enjoy learning what goes 
on behind the scenes in a freight yard. 
Excellent illustrations supplement the 
text. 


For Older Readers 


A Cavaleade of Young Americans, 


edited by Carl Carmer. Illustrated in 
color by Howard Simon. Lothrop, 1958. 
$3.95. Grades 4-9. This is a selection 
of true tales about young Americans 
who played a vital part in our coun- 
try’s history. Each person, when very 
young, displayed real courage and de- 
votion to his country. Some of these 
are such well known persons as Poco- 
hontas and Kit Carson, but many are 
young people of equal courage but 
less well known. 


Early Times in Middle Tennessee, by 


John Carr. Parthenon press, 1958. $3.00. 
Grades 7-12. Both teachers and stu- 
dents who need material on Tennessee 
will welcome this reprint of a history 
of Middle Tennessee originally pub- 
lished in 1857. John Carr was an Indian 
fighter, farmer, and religious leader 
who lived in Sumner County. His ac- 
counts of Indian fighting and the 
frontier leaders whom he knew per- 
sonally make this a very readable book. 


Animals That Help Us: The Story of 


Domestic Animals, by Carroll Lane 
Fenton and Herminie B. Kitchen. II- 
lustrated by Carroll Lane Fenton. Day, 
1959. $3.50. Grades 7-12. How wild 
animals became domesticated is des- 
cribed in this easily read book. Chap- 
ters on such animals as sheep, dogs, 
horses, cattle, etc. show the difference 
in the wild animals and those we have 
today. The index lists illustrations as 
well as descriptions of the animals. 
This is the second book in a new 
series that tells the stories of living 
things which human beings raise and 
use. The first volume, Plants That 
Feed Us, deals with vegetables and 
grains. The third and fourth, yet to 
be published, will deal with fruits and 
domestic birds. 

Real Book About Weather, by 
Frank H. Forrester. Illustrated by 
James MacDonald. Garden City, 1958. 
$1.95. Grades 7-12. A new book about 
weather written for the space age. It 
gives the history of weather studies 
from the early rainmakers to the mod- 
ern instruments of the weatherman. 
The chapter on superstitions about 
weather will attract all ages. It shows 
one how to read weather maps and 
make weather forecasts. Excellent in- 
dex. 


Sam Houston: Friend of the Indians, 


by Joseph Olgin. Illustrated by Andre 
Le Blanc. Houghton, 1958. $1.95. 
Grades 4-9. This readable biography 
emphasizes the childhood of Sam 
Houston and his friendship and life 
with the Cherokee Indians. His prom- 
ise to Andrew Jackson and the part 
he played in the history of Texas is 
well told. While planned to appeal to 
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TEACHERS—Are You Saving $ and ¢ 
On Your Automobile Insurance 


Send in this form for quotations on your car. 
No obligation, of course. 


Name RE IIE Cod RE Ie Me 


City 





a Leas Se Pet Bese A 


DESCRIPTION OF VEHICLE 





, | eee aaa Soe, pill SS. | ais ARLE ee 

Te ees ly ee + heen 
Deluxe, Standard, etc. 

gg Pee ere eee SS lS eee siiekiinaeipaccatian 





Are you making payments on your car? __-__ 


Present insurance expires —— 


CIRCLE LIMITS DESIRED 
LIABILITY: Bodily injury and property damage. 


First semi- Your regu- 
x. 
$10/20/5,000.00 a See 
$20/40/5,000.00 ctittionssnetaicans =’  1seighaiapahdeccaia 
$50/100/5,000.00 ae ee 


MEDICAL PAYMENTS: 
Your car $500 ae ee 
1000 
2000 rey pe aS 
COMPREHENSIVE: Fire, wind, theft, vandalism, 
glass breakage, etc. hci, é 
COLLISION & UPSET: 
$ 25.00 deductible 
$ 50.00 deductible , 
$100.00 deductible * . 
80% collision UR PR, 


TOWING SERVICE: Up to $10 per use. 














TOTAL: $__ —- _ 


UNDERWRITING INFORMATION 
Age Married ____Member of TEA Are there any drivers in 
household over 65? Male drivers under 21? Have you been in- 
volved in a serious accident in the last five years? Had arrests? 
License suspensions? Insurance refused or cancelled by other com- 
pany? Do you receive reimbursement for use of car? __-_What per 
cent of yearly mileage? Are passengers carried for expense allow- 
ance? _____Previous address 
Do you own any other cars? 
impairments? 



































Do you or any driver have any physical 





C. Arden Chapel 
456 Baird Street 
Milan, Tennessee 
MUrray 6-1882 


Matthew T. Orth 
613 West Main 
Greeneville, Tennessee 


W. O. Evers, State Manager John E. Stewart 
321 Seventh Avenue, North P.O. Box 1143 
Nashville, Tennessee 
ALpine 4-3950 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 
VErnon 1-1676 





Sponsored by your Tennessee Education Association 











fifth grade students it will be enjoyed 
by junior high students as well. 


Wildlife at Your Doorstep, by Glen 
Rounds. Prentice-Hall, 1958. $3.00. 
Grades 7-9. Informal discussion of small 
wildlife one might see any day. In- 
teresting facts about birds, spiders, 
snakes, squirrels, etc. Glen Round’s 
easy style of writing and effective il- 
lustrations will make this a real addi- 
tion to any group of nature study 


books. 


Received for Review 


The Alive and Growing Teacher by 
Clark E. Moustakas. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1959. 157 pp. $3.00. 

The Education of Teachers: New Per- 
spectives, Report of the Second Bowling 
Green TEPS Conference. Washington, 
D.C.: National Education Association, 1958. 
399 pp. $3.25. 

School Board Leadership in America by 
Edward M. Tuttle. Danville: The Inter- 
state Printers and Publishers: 1958. 320 pp. 
$5.00. 

What Makes Acts Right? by Archie J. 
Bahm, Boston: The Christopher Publish- 
ing House, 1958. 207 pp. $4.00. 

A Southern Moderate Speaks by Brooks 
Hays. Chapel Hill: The University of 
North Carolina Press: 1959, 231 pp. $3.50. 

Permanent Peace by Tom Slick. Engle- 
wood Cliffs (N.J.): Prentice-Hall, Inc, 1958. 
181 pp. $2.95. 

Teaching a Unit in Astronomy by J. 
Russell Smith. New York: Vantage Press, 
Inc. 1959. 149 pp. $2.75. 

Runty and Dimpy by Byron T. Bradley. 
Illustrated by Armand Weston. New York: 
Greenwich Book Publishers: 1958. 32 pp. 
$2.00. 

Missy the Missile and Sally the Satellite 
by Marion and Ed Serveson, Illustrations 
by Jim Bunton. New York: Greenwich 
Book Publishers: 1958, 38 pp. $2.00. 

The Seasons of Love by Nora Harvey 
Leonard. New York: Greenwich Book 
Publishers: 1958. 163 pp. $3.00. 

Andy Jackson’s Water Well by William 
O. Steele. Illustrated by Michael Ramus. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1959. 80 pp. $2.75. 

Tweetsie, the Blue Ridge Stemwinder 
by Julian Scheer and Elizabeth McD. Black. 
Illustrated by Lee Kolbe. Charlotte: 
Heritage House, 1958. 65 pp. $2.95. 

101 Magazines for Schools, by Ruby Ethel 
Cundiff. Nashville: Tennessee Book Com- 
pany, 1959. 25 pp. 30¢. 

Writing, portfolio of twelve articles 
representing the best approaches to high 
school writing. Champaign (lIIl.): National 
Council of Teachers of English, 1958. $1.00. 

Schoolhouse: What To Do When Your 
Neighborhood Needs a School edited by 
Walter McQuade. New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1958. 271 pp. $10. 
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SOVIET CHILDREN 
{Continued from page 11} 

Stalin is also pictured as a kind 
and benevolent father—sometimes 
with children in his arms, In some 
kindergarten rooms I saw large oil 
paintings of Stalin surrounded by 
children who brought gifts of flow- 
ers to him. 

The indoor activities were, in the 
main, adult directed and formal al- 
though the stern, regimented activity 
gave way to warm flexibility under 
the direction of some teachers, The 
outdoor play seemed to be freer and 
more child directed, There was still 
a lack of individual creativity as 
compared to our good kindergartens, 

The playground equipment was 
large, showy and expensive. I rode 
on the upper deck of a play steam- 
boat named “Peace.” And, in the 
same kindergarten yard several chil- 
dren called to us from an airplane, 
with the name “Friendship” written 
on the side, that they were taking 
off for Moscow! 


INDIAN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
[Continued from page 10] 


civics. One middle school teacher 
remarked, ‘““The fusion of the sub- 
jects will be accompanied only if 
they are fused in the textbook.” 

The social studies appeared to be 
in the formative stage, particularly 
in schools in which English is the 
medium of instruction. The pupils 
had no text, the content had not yet 
been developed in detail, and the 
procedure was very largely impro- 
vised. Judging by the fragments of 
mimeographed material prepared 
for the children there was no 
evidence that the social studies had 
been fused. 

The teaching procedure in most 
classes was largely of the reading- 
recitation-discussion type. When a 
textbook was not available, the 
teacher lectured to the class. I visited 
a middle school class in which the 
teacher had told the story of 
“Shivaji,” an ancient Hindu deity, 
which the children were reading. In 
the next period she asked questions, 
the answers to which were given in 
a word or in a sentence. 

In the last decade the schools of 
India have adopted a policy of ex- 
pecting the pupils to render com- 
munity service. The kinds of 
service which I saw ranged from 
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FREE BOOKLET OF THE 
MONTH: A new Child 
Psychology Booklet 
each month is yours for 
the asking. This year’s 
series, ips to Teach- 
ers”, offers practical 
advice to help you bet- 
ter understand and 
deal = mer pes in 
every: sc situa- 
tons, Wri itten by Dr. 
$a June Smith, promi- 
nent school cholo- 
roy the are 
published by our Edu- 
votlenal Service 
t. Mail cou- 
pon for your free 
copy today. 


Educators \\VING SECURITY pays dollars for dreams tomorrow 


When you combine 


SECURITY. Educators offers it to help you save—and protect savings 


—making dreams 


ownership or a cash estate come true. 


... featuring flexible plans tailored to your own needs 
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700 Vosswood Drive 
Nashville 5, Tenn. 





Life and Disability insurance, you have LIVING- 
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DISABILITY INCOME PLANS Highlights 


Group Plans can pay from the Ist day of total disability 
for various yearly periods * New Teachers can join their 
school group without answering health questions; others 
equally are eligible during installation periods * Con- 
version Protection guaranteed after resignation or re- 
tirement * Vacation Coverage includes leaves and sab- 
baticals * Hospital-Surgical protection for group 
members and dependents. 


LIVING-LIFE PLANS Highlights 

Teacher Group Plans + Various individual life plans 
providing life protection plus living cash values for 
emergencies or retirement * Family Income, Mortgage 
Payoff and Juvenile Estate Builder Plans. 

Ask your local representative for details of these and 
many other plans for educators . . . by Educators, 
since 1910. 
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improvement of school grounds to 
helping in the construction of roads 
in cooperation with the Community 
Development Program, 


Many schools have organized their 


classes and their schools on a self- 
governing basis. A middle school in 
Jaipur was organized on the par- 
liamentary pattern with two repre- 
sentatives from each class. Generally 
speaking, the basic schools have ad- 
vanced farther than the traditional 
schools in the art of self-government. 
When I visited a campus school of 
a Muslim teacher training college 
I was greeted by the prime minister, 
who in appearance and dress was 
a miniature Nehru. He took me on 
a guided tour of classes and activi- 
ties. Eventually we took off our 
shoes and entered the campus 
mosque in which the school parlia- 
ment was in session. 


Elementary Science 


Tue primary schools which I 
visited never devote more than three 
periods a week to science, and the 
middle schools devote little more 
time. This allotment of time is a 
small fraction of the 44 periods a 
week commonly devoted to all sub- 
jects. In theory, the basic schools 
attach more importance to the 
natural environment, but in practice 
less time is spent on science than in 
the traditional schools. In_ the 
schools of two states which I visited, 
the study of science is begun at the 
middle school stage and is com- 
pletely neglected in the primary 
school. 

The teaching of science in the 
primary school grade is_ usually 
bookish, but I have also seen some 
good teaching in the better schools. 
In one urban school, I was agreeably 
surprised to see the little children 
in the first grade put on their shoes 
and go to a large screened cage in 
the school yard, in which rabbits 
were kept on one side and chickens 
on the other. The children took 
turns feeding the animals. 

The Delhi syllabus committee in 
science with which I had the good 
fortune to be associated prepared 
an excellent guide for the improve- 
ment of teaching of this subject. 
After determining the general aims, 
the following broad areas of science 
were identified: animal life, plant 
life, non-living things, heavenly 
bodies, health and hygiene, weather 
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and climate, air and water, agricul- 
ture, and lastly energy and matter. 
For each topic or unit, the teacher 
was given the specific objective, the 
informational content, the teaching 
suggestions and the needed equip- 
ment. The teacher was reminded 
that many objects needed for first- 
hand study are available in the 
natural environment of the school. 
Simple experiments were suggested 
for every class, The syllabus was 
expanded from a topical outline of 
a half-page to a full curriculum 
guide, Incidentally, this pioneering 
adventure in curriculum develop- 
ment was one of the most gratifying 
experiences of my year in India. 


Expressive Arts 


THe Prime Minister recently re- 
turning from Japan commented on 
the amazing sense of color of the 
Japanese people and then added 
that India can learn artistic expres- 
sion from Japan. In my opinion, 
Pandit Nehru underestimated the 
latent talent of the Indian people 
particularly the children, Although 
generally neglected in the elemen- 
tary schools of India, given a little 
encouragement, the flowering of the 
arts is bound to come. I have seen 
enough of the rudiments to be per- 
suaded that artistic expression is a 
native Indian endowment which 
cannot be denied. 

In the elementary school, the arts 
suffer from the imitative and routin- 
ized influence which dominates the 
teaching of factual knowledge in 
other subjects. In many grades 
work in art consists of copying what 
the teacher draws on the chalk 
board. On the other hand, I saw 
children in Chandigarh who were 
painting without restraint. 

The handicrafts are slowly work- 
ing their way into the curriculum, 
although glaring omissions still 
exist. In Kashmir, famous for its 
crafts, I was surprised to find that 
hand work is neglected, although 
drawing is taught. The influence 
of the craft-centered approach to 
basic education has led to the intro- 
duction of handicrafts into-the tradi- 
tional schools, 

Music was generally neglected in 
the schools, but where it was taught 
it was a joy to hear the children 
sing and play. In Howrah, West 
Bengal, the children in a third grade 
clustered around the teacher who 





sang to the accompaniment of a 


harmonium. This instrument is a 
small portable organ resting on the 
floor. The player pumps the bellows 
with his left hand while he strikes 
the keys with his right hand. The 
children sang after the teacher. The 
melody was tuneful but the voices 
in imitation of the teacher were 
loud and rasping. In the fifth grade 
of the same school, I heard a vigo- 
rous and inspiring work song: “Let 
us work with spade, Shake off some 
of our false dignity. This work will 
make us strong and vigorous.” The 
children formed a circle and drama- 
tized the words as they sang. 

In Madras I saw graceful rhyth- 
mic stamping and bending of a 
group of dancing girls. In perfect 
unison they sang as they danced: 


“Our country depends on_ the 
plough. Let us praise those who 
work on the land and fill the air 


with music everywhere. Let us work 
together in cultivating the barren 
land.” However, the boys went out 
for They did not sing or 
dance, 

The dance is closely allied to 
music. In Chandigarh I saw the 
children dancing to the tune of a 
song on a phonograph, the theme 
of which was going to the river. 
The children expressed the ideas in 
pantomime: they have a bath, comb 
their hair, decorate themselves, pick 
flowers, make a garland, pick up a 
vessel and go home. 

In Srinagar I saw a small impro- 
vised orchestra of ten boys clustered 
around the teacher who was playing 
a harmonium. One child was play- 
ing a santoor, an instrument of Per- 
sian origin; and the others played a 
khartal, a dholki, and a talhoru. As 
they played, they sang a fast, lilting, 
rhythmic, dance-like tune. ‘Why 
don’t the children dance?” I asked. 
As a concession to me one boy who 
had learned the dance stepped out 
and gracefully swayed to the rhythm 
of the melody. On my urging, the 
teacher reluctantly began to teach 
the boys to dance. Soon all the chil- 
dren swung quickly into graceful 
motion. 


games. 


Physical Training 


Puysica. training and games do 
not receive the emphasis commensu- 
rate with their importance in the 
life of boys and girls. The activities 
vary from military drill and rigid 
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calisthenic exercises to informal 
games and graceful dances. General- 
ly speaking, too much emphasis is 
placed upon formal exercises. For 
example, the children in a fourth 
grade in Delhi marched outdoors 
and then were told to run around 
the perimeter of the large play- 
ground, They then formed straight 
rows and practiced running at their 
places. After an extensive series of 
calisthenic exercises, a short period 
was devoted to games. I saw a class 
of girls in Chandigarh spend a 
whole period doing exercises with 
dumb-bells. 

In contrast with regimented ex- 
ercises in response to sharp com- 
mands, I saw many informal activi- 
ties, particularly among the girls. 
The pupils formed a circle and 
played games, A class of little chil- 
dren went outdoors, ran, jumped, 
imitated a butterfly and played 
other mimetic games, 


Conclusion 

SINCE the advent of independence, 
enrollment has had a phenomenal 
growth requiring hastily improvised 
facilities. ‘The elementary school is 
in process of transition from the 
traditional to the basic school. The 
teaching of languages is one of the 
major functions of the elementary 
school. Spelling is not learned from 
a list of words, although the writing 
of dictated sentences is not uncom- 
mon. Recreational reading for chil- 
dren is in its infancy but is 
beginning to receive attention. In 
general, the teaching of arithmetic 
is clear, thorough and _ systematic. 
While most schools have ostensibly 
fused the social studies, history, 
geography and civics continue to be 
taught separately. 

Although science and health are 
recognized subjects in the elemen- 
tary school curriculum they have a 
subordinate place in the time table. 
Art, crafts, and music are taught in 
the better schools, but otherwise 
play a minor role; they are par- 
ticularly lacking in creative expres- 
sion. Adjustment of instruction to 
individual differences is an un- 
charted path. Reading, for example, 
is always taught to a whole class, 
never to smaller groups of fast, 
average, and slow readers. The 
elementary school is destined to im- 
prove as India moves forward in its 
crusade to raise the level of living 
of all the people. 
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LIFE IS NEVER CERTAIN 


Every day there are newspaper accounts of automobile accidents; of 
pedestrians being knocked down while crossing the street; of death and injuries 
in other kinds of travel accidents. This year, traffic accidents alone will affect 
one person in every seven. 

Prepare today for the possibilities of tomorrow, by applying for the low- 
cost travel accident protection described below. 





$Accidental Loss of 
Life, or both Hands. 
or both Feet, or both 
Eyes, or One Hand 
and One 


{For Total Disability Resulting from 

















1. otoatstnn ce Accidents. By pelng struck, 
jocked down or run over by a moving 
vehicle, while standing or walking on pub- $1000.00* 
lic street or sidewalk. 











2. Accidents causing material damage to 
a private automobile. While driving or 
riding in a pleasure type automobile. 


1000.00* 10.00 17.50 














3. Air Travel Accidents. !f injured while 
riding as fare-paying passenger on regular 
commercial airliner a between! 
definite established airports. (Sightseeing, 
special or charter flights not covered.) 


1000.00* 10.00 17.50 





4. Accidents causing material damage to 
vehicle. While riding as a fare-paying | 
= in an elevated, subway, a | 
urban of street car, passenger steamship s 
or steamboat, taxicab or bus (operated for 3000.00 
public hire and driven by a licensed 
driver.) Employes riding on passes, while 
not on duty, covered. | 


27.50 











*For Accidental Loss of One Hand, Foot or Eye, half the amount payable for 
Accidental Loss of Life 

Total Disability and hospital confi # must e within 20 days of date of the accident. 
‘When more than one loss results from the same accident, payment will be made for the loss for 
which the greater amount is payable (which payment shall be in lieu of all other benefits for the 
same accident) and any such loss must occur within 90 days of the accident. 
The policy is renewable at the option of the Company and does not cover accidents occurring 
outside North America; suicide; military service outside the United States. 
$2.00 yearly for men and women, ages 5 to 60. $4.00 yearly for men and women, ages 60 to 70. 
$6.00 yearly for men and women, ages 70 to 80. 
Limit of Age at entry, 74 years. 




















Issued 
COMPLETE THIS APPLICATION NOW pasa 
| hereby apply to the North American Accident Insurance Company, 209 
S. La alle, Rabsegs, lll., for Series 503A (or 503NC) Accident Policy. 
Full name? __- a ee eee Age? 
(Print) 

Occupation? = = ——«éDaatte: oof birth? 

Month Day Year 
te 

(Print) Street Town State 





Are you in sound mental and physical condition? 
Have you lost a limb or the sight of either eye? 


Beneficiary's Name? _.--- en 
(Person you wish to receive your insurance if killed) 




















CT EE a ens 
Signature of Applicant — = 
Dated at ee ee day of ass 
The premium is payable in advance and must be remitted with the application. 
AGENT 





Mail Your Application To 


TRUETT-DUKE AGENCY 
939 THIRD NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 
NASHVILLE 3, TENN. 














| Audio-Visual Aids 


MARVIN PRATT 
Director, Audio-Visual Aids 
Nashville City Schools 


CHILDREN who have read the True Books 
will enjoy the True Book filmstrips of 
physical and natural science. These twelve 
color filmstrips are on the second-grade 
reading level but will be useful as remedial 
materials. The titles are: Birds; Trees; 
Animals of Sea and Shore; Plants; Animal 
Babies; Insects; Seasons: Moon, Sun and 
Stars; Air Around Us; Deserts; Oceans; and 
Rocks and Minerals. (Produced by the 
David J. Goodman Organization. Available 
from the Childrens Press) 


The filmstrips listed below are not new 
but are excellent for use with junior high 
students in discussing some of the most 
perplexing problems of developing social 
maturity. These filmstrips available from 
the National Forum in Chicago, are de- 
signed to stimulate discussion. The stories 
about teen-agers have human interest ap- 
peal and the realistic tone of personal 
experience. 

Little Big Shot presents incidents in the 
school and social lives of students in junior 
high school. Tommy’s drive and the urge 
to stand out with his peers places him in a 
jam that he had not expected. 

Give Your Friends A Break is the story 
of a girl who wants to be popular. Susie 
is an attractive and intelligent girl but 
there is something wrong with her attitude 
toward people. 

Last Minute Date is about Myrtle who 
is very eager to prove herself worthy of 
being a member of a girls’ club. By being 
such an eager beaver, Myrtle finds herself 
in situations that she did not anticipate. 

Adventures for Newcomers emphasizes 
the importance of thoughtful action of 
students toward newcomers in contrast 
to prejudice and lack of consideration 
during the orientation of new students. 

Tagline for Success is a color filmstrip 
pointing up the qualifications that count 
in getting a job and getting ahead. De- 
signed for high school and college students, 
it is an excellent filmstrip for motivating 
discussion. (Bristol-Myers Company) 


Lands of the Far East is the title of 
a series of five color filmstrips of three 
major areas of geographical significance; 
Hong Kong, Thailand, and Japan. Color 
photographs and maps are tied together 
with pictures and captions to provide in- 
formation concerning the areas represented, 
the people, their industries, and their ways 
of life. 

This new material will help fill a gap 
for an important area_in the geography 
curriculum for the middle grades. The 
titles are: Japanese Workshops and Fac- 
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tories; Farm Village in Japan; Japanese 
Fishermen; Rivers and Rice in Thailand; 
and Hong King—Crossroads of the Far 
East. (Encyclopedia Britannica Films) 


Cities of Europe, a series of seven color 
filmstrips produced by fibocolor of Zeist, 
Holland, will enrich geography study in 
the middle grades and high school. These 
filmstrips are made of actual color photo- 
graphs combined with carefully prepared 
text materials to provide information 
about seven famous European cities. 
Economic, cultural, and social aspects of 
each city are discussed and _ significant 


points of interest are shown. Each film- 
strip ends with suggested follow-up 
activities. 


Rome: The City shows points of interest 
including the Parthenon, the Appian Way, 
the National Gallery of Art, the Vatican, 
and the Trevi Fountain. The splendor of 
Rome today and in the past is shown with 
ancient, medieval, renaissance, and modern 
times depicted in a fascinating manner. 

Paris explains why Paris ranks today 
among the first ten cities of the world in 
size. It provides a picture journey around 
the city with special emphasis on Mont- 
martre, the Eiffel Tower, Arc de Triomphe, 
and Notre Dame Cathedral. 

Vienna is a city of learning and a meet- 
ing place for the charm of the ancient East 
and the progress of the West. Facts are 
presented about its famous people. 

London shows such scenes as the chang- 
ing of the guard at Buckingham Palace, 
the Tower of London, the British Museum, 
historic Westminster Abbey, and other 
points of interest. 

Madrid includes the Museo del Prado, 
the Columbus statue, the Royal Palace, 
the Parliament Building, and many other 
points of interest. 

Toledo: Fortress City of Spain contrasts 
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“I’ve got Spring fever, too. Wish I 
could stand and stare out the win- 
dow.” 


(Reprinted by permission of the Chicago Tribune- 
New York News Syndicate, Inc.) 





the past and the present, depicting cul- 


tural, economic, and social aspects of 
Toledo. 

Granada shows many major points of 
interest, including the Palace of Justice, 
Myrtle Court, Sacro Monte, the Holy 
Mountain, and the city of Granada. 


(Encyclopedia Britannica Films) 








| With the ACL _| 


In West Tennessee 


SARAH BoIsEN, Reporter 
PROGRAMS of the Memphis State Univer- 
sity ACE have included: “Teaching Over- 
seas” (Two in-service teachers who had 
taught abroad talked to us on this topic.), 
the film “Crowded Out,” “Teachers in 
Fiction,” and “What We Expect of an 
Applicant,” by Miss Margaret Williams, 
personnel director of the Memphis City 
Schools. 

The ACE project is a very important 
phase of our work. We sponsor a child 
from one of the city orphanages whom 
we try to make happier by giving parties 
in her honor, and by remembering her 
on special occasions. 

—Ida Faye Killebrew 


UNESCO was the topic for a recent 
program planned by Mrs. Anna Harrison 
for the Memphis ACE, to which foreign 
students and others of different nationality 
were invited guests. 

Mrs, Dan Printup, an ACE member and 
also a member of an International Group, 
introduced the speakers. Mr. Asram Jabra 
Asram, from Bethlehem, Jordan, who is 
working in Memphis and expects to be- 
come a citizen of the United States, spoke 
briefly and entertainingly. Dr. Salcedo, 
a resident physician at the Baptist Hospi- 
tal, gave an interesting account of the 
schools in the Philippine Islands. Dr. 
M. Basavaraju of Bangalore, India, now 
connected with the department of physi- 
ology at the University of Tennessee 
Medical School in Memphis, described the 
work of UNESCO. 


“UNESCO is doing a great, noble, 
humanitarian service to the people of the 
whole world,” he said, particularly the 
countries in Asia. Many of the countries in 
Asia have emerged recently into inde- 
pendent status from a colonial status, and 
as free people they are in the midst of 
a great experiment in uplifting these 
people educationally and economically. In 
most of the countries compulsory education 
has been introduced. In doing this the 
governments face many problems and 
UNESCO heips these governments by sup- 
plying the technical know-how and by 
sending persons who have had experience 
in the field of education to these countries. 

“As all these countries are in the midst 
of an unprecedented, industrial develop- 
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ment, the technical help that is needed 
to start these industries and to deal with 
the human problems that arise from 
industrialization, as for example a sudden 
shift of population from a rural area to 
an urban area) is supplied by UNESCO. 
In this way UNESCO acts as a clearing- 
house of knowledge. 

“Its cultural activities include providing 
translations of the great philosophical 
works of the East. These translations help 
the West to understand the peoples of the 
East. In this era of cold war, the main 
problem is one of mistrust, misunderstand- 
ing, and hatred between one country and 
another. By studying the philosophy, cus- 
toms, and habits of the peoples of different 
countries, one will be in a better position 
to understand the others. 

“In this indirect way UNESCO is bring- 
ing about greater understanding between 
peoples of different countries, and aiding 
in the educational and economic improve- 
ment of the unfortunate countries of Mid- 
East and South-East Asia.” 





LIFE INSURANCE 


Open dates for electing TEA 
group life insurance are April 
1-30. See March issue of THE 
TENNESSEE TEACHER for details. 











People—Lvents—Ideas 


FTASNEA STATE CONVENTION— 
“Teaching for Slavery or Freedom” is the 
theme of the FTA-SNEA annual state con- 
vention at Austin Peay State College April 
10. Highlights of the convention include 
an address by Dr. J. A. Barksdale, president 
of TEA, “The Challenge of our Time;” 
and by Robert Neil, state NEA director, 
“The Challenge for the Teacher in a 
Free Society.” The afternoon session in- 
cludes a report on the summer workshop 
and NEA Convention by Mildred Dorris, 
Middle Tennessee State College; and an 
address, ‘““The Challenge of the Soviet Edu- 
cational System,” by Dr. Harold Pryor, 
Group meetings will provide opportunity 
to discuss plans for attracting more capable 
students into teaching as a career. The cli- 
max of the one-day program will be a ban- 
quet address by Dr. Mildred Fenner, editor 
of the NEA JOURNAL. Her subject: “The 
Challenge of Thorough Preparation for a 
Professional Career.” 


NEW STANDARDS—Members of the 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators at their annual meeting February 
18, in Atlantic City, N. J., voted to amend 


the AASA constitution to require two 
years of graduate work for new members, 
the amendment to be effective January I, 
1964. Said Paul J. Misner, superintendent 
of schools, Glencoe, Illinois, and chairman 
of the Committee for the Advancement of 
School Administration: “This step will 
mean as much toward improving prepara- 
tion of school administrators as the historic 
Flexner report in 1910 meant to the med- 
ical profession. 

THE JUNIOR CLASSICAL LEAGUE of 
Tennessee will hold its annual meeting 
April 17, 18 at Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville. Inquiries about the meeting 
should be addressed to Miss Georgia South, 
Science Hill High School, Johnson City, or 
Austin Lashbrook, College of Education, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 


LOW COST EDUCATION AND FUN—A 
behind-the-scenes look at American and 
U. N. politics for $308—and college credit, 
too—is available to U. S. teachers for the 
fourth time through the NEA Travel Di- 
vision’s six-week Washington-United Na- 
tions seminar. 

Tours of government and diplomatic 





Offers you a 
WIDE CHOICE 





of 
SUMMER 
PROGRAMS 


Let a summer on Peabody's air-conditioned 
campus stretch your mind and stir your imagi- 
nation while you enjoy the beautiful and relax- 
ing experience of summer study at the very 


eorge Peabody College for Teachers 


m@ FULL SUMMER SESSION 
m EARLY SUMMER TERM 
m@ LATE SUMMER TERM 


m= MID-SUMMER TERM 
m INTERSESSION 
m WORKSHOPS 


Address: 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


Nashville 5, Tennessee 


‘A southern school with national and international recognition." 


doorway of Tennessee's vast recreational and 
sight-seeing area—Tennessee's Great Lakes of 
the South, Great Smokies, and the historical 
OldSouth. Write today for SUMMER BULLETIN. 


—June 8 - August 14 
—June 8 - July I! 
—July 13-August 14 
—June 22 - July 24 
—August |7-August 28 


—short, intensive courses in 
specialized fields. 
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WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 
1959—Summer School—1959 
Special Offerings for School Staff 


* Music: Practicum for elemen- 
tary and high school teach- 
ers. 

* Foreign Language Institutes: j, 
(non-governmental) Span- # 
ish, French, also offer Rus- 
sian. 

* Workshops for teachers: 
mathematics, science educa- 
tion, audio-visual, television, 
secondary school curriculum. 

* Drama: designing and mount- 
ing the play, acting and re- 
hearsal. 

* Administration: Outstanding 
professional leaders in school 
administration will offer city 
school administration, school # 
finance, secondary and ele- |; 
mentary school administra- }; 
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Reading in the elementary {# 
school, including work in the nt 


Reading Clinic. 
Two sessions: 

June 15 to July 22 
July 23 to August 28 
For Catalogue write to 

Director of Summer School 
Washington University 
St. Louis 5, Missouri 
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facilities, lectures by men who make the 
and fun and relaxation make up 
this two-part vacation-trip workshop in 
practical American politics and _ history. 
Teachers may get further information from 
the NEA Travel Division, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


news, 


NEW HONORS FOR CLASSROOM 
TEACHERS—Each February for a decade, 
many looked for- 
ward to the announcement of the School 
Awards from Freedoms Foundation at 
Valley Forge. Thirty-three times they have 
been thrilled to be among the select group 
of schools chosen for a School Award by a 
jury of distinguished citizens. They have 
matched their programs and projects in 
citizenship and for better understanding 
of our American Way of Life against the 
best in the nation. This is sparkling tribute 
to everyone concerned with each of these 
outstanding projects—principals, teachers 
and students alike. 


Tennessee schools have 


One teacher and two schools in Tennes- 


see received 1958 awards: Mrs. Esther 
Sharp Sanderson, Huntsville, Abraham 
Lincoln Category, Second Place Award 
($100 and George Washington Honor 


Medal) for her essay, “My Faith in the 
American Way of Life”; Tyson Junior 
High School, Knoxville, Benjamin Frank- 
lin Category, Second Place Award (Valley 
Forge Freedom Library and George Wash- 
ington Honor Medal); St. Agnes Academy, 


Memphis, Benjamin Franklin Category, 
Second Place Award (Valley Forge Free- 
dom Library and George Washington 


Honor Medal). 

Dr. Kenneth D. Wells, Freedoms Founda- 
tion President, announced last year a new 
program instituted to honor the 
one or more teachers found in almost 
every community who consistantly go far 
beyond the call of duty in teaching and 
inspiring responsible patriotic citizenship 
and an understanding of the spiritual, 
constitutional and values of our 
Constitutional Republic. 

“In these days of world-wide ideological 
conflict,” Dr. Wells said, “the future of our 
freedom depends increasingly on the in- 
spired work of teachers whose influence 
and example is of critical importance in 
the lives of young people. America should 
properly recognize those extraordinary 
classroom teachers who are making such 
significant contribution to the cause of 
freedom by providing our young generation 
with a clear understanding of the basics of 
our freedom—the why’ of our 
country’s greatness.” 

The Valley Forge Classroom Teachers’ 
Medal is offered to teachers from the first 
through the twelfth grades in public, pri- 
vate and parochial schools. Principals, 
superintendents, and part-time instructors 
who teach at least one regularly scheduled 
class are eligible, including those who have 
recently retired. 


awards 


moral 


‘reason 


A teache1 nominated by any 
person by simply filling out a form sending 
it, together with substantiating materials, 
if available, preferably in a scrapbook or 
folder, to Freedoms Foundation at Valley 
Forge, Pennsylvania. Each nomination re- 
quires a minimum of five names of 
references acquainted with the teacher's 
work, including one clergyman, and one 
educator (teacher or school administrator). 


may be 


The broad range of this pregram will 
minimum of one award 
annually in county of the United 
States, depending upon the quality of 
nominations received, and the recommenda- 
the Distinguished Awards Jury. 

Freedoms Foundation at Valley Forge 
was founded in 1949. Its sole purpose is 
individuals, 
do out- 


make available a 
each 


tions of 


through award, 
organizations, and schools who 
standing work in bringing about a better 
understanding of the American Way of 
Life. The Credo of the American Way of 


Life is the basis of evaluation. 


to recognize 


Freedoms Foundation is a non-political, 
non-profit, non-sectarian awards organiza- 
dedicated to a better understanding 
of our American Way of Life. 

Here is the opportunity for us to give a 
hearty vote of confidence to the “teacher- 
patriots’ we know. Send their names to 
Valley Forge for awards consideration. 


tion 


PUPIL FAILURES AND NON-PROMO- 
TION—What happens to students who fail 
to do passing work and are not promoted? 
The NEA Research Division has published 
a memo summarizing research findings on 
that and related questions. 

Research on the causes, effects, and pre- 
vention of pupil failures, says the memo, 
have contributed to a change in promotion 
practices. Fewer children are now being 
retained in the same grade than formerly. 

Current thought on the subject is sum- 
marized this way: 

* Since 1900 there has been a decrease in 
the rate of pupil failures leading to non- 
promotion or repetition of the course of 
study. 

* Threats of failure do not necessarily 
motivate children to work harder. 

* Non-promotion does not always increase 
mastery of subject matter. 

* The fact that boys fail more often than 
girls, despite insignificant differences in 
scores on intelligence tests, indicates that 
promotion is based to some extent on other 
factors, such as slower maturation, deport- 
ment, and neatness of written work. 

* The failure of an individual pupil is 
usually caused by a number of factors, 
some beyond his control. 

Non-promotion, according to one ex- 
periment reported in the memo, does not 
always achieve desired academic aims. 
Pupils threatened with failure did no bet- 
ter than those who were told that they 
would pass, no matter what their achieve- 
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ments. Another study showed that seventh- 
and eighth-grade pupils who were not 
promoted averaged no better a second time 
in the subjects they had failed. 

An article based on findings reported 
in the memo appears in the Research 
Bulletin, quarterly publication of the NEA 
Research Division. 

Says the article: “One alternative to 
promotion based on either academic stand- 
ards or on chronological age is the elimina- 
tion of grade levels and the development 
of ungraded programs in which the pupil 
proceeds at his own best pace and repeats 
only the specific work that he needs and 
has not mastered; this system of classifica- 
‘continuous 


tion is usually known as 
progress.” ” 
Single copies of the memo, entitled 


Pupil Failures and Non-promotion, are 
available free from the Research Division, 
National Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. They 
are not available in quantity. 


CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT 
[Continued from page 14] 

1. More than 50 per cent of the 
systems in the State indicated better 
qualified teachers. 

2. More than 50 per cent of the 
systems responding placed “reduced 
teacher-pupil ratio” as the number 
2 need. Many indicated it was the 
number 1 need, More systems re- 
sponded to this need, either as a 
number 1, 2, 3, or 4 need than any 
other response. 

3. A majority of all systems re- 
porting indicated “more instruc- 
tional materials” as being a number 
2, 3 or 4 need. 

4. Improved services in guidance, 
health, and special education ranked 
fourth. 

5. Improved facilities ranked fifth. 

(Two systems indicated an in- 
crease in pupil-teacher ratio was 
needed.) 


Attracting and holding qualified 
teachers—There seemed to be no 
significant importance attached to 
the three indicated periods of time. 
The order of importance ran the 
same for all periods. 

1. Salaries—All systems, except 
four, rated salaries as the number 
1 recommendation with the other 
four systems placing it second and 
third. 

2. More fringe benefits—Three 
systems rated it number 1 and more 
than 50 per cent of the systems 
rated it number 2 and 3. 

3. Improved working conditions 
rated number 3 in importance. 
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For the First Time! 
BUILD LASTING 


SYSTEMATICALLY 


... through phonetic 
and word-structure 
patterns 


- ALSO SEE: 
" The Webster Classroom 
+ SCIENCE LIBRARY 


18 color-filled, stimulating readers. 
More than 500 topics written for 
intermediate grades reading level. 


ST. LOUIS 3 


SPELLING SKILLS 






THE NEW SPELLING GOALS 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 


YOUR TENNESSEE REPRESENTATIVE: 
William H. Garrett * Box 117 © Charlotte, Tennessee 













Grades 2-8, clothbound 
by May Lambader and 
William Kottmeyer 


These spelling authorities give you a 
new approach to teaching spelling! 
Children develop spelling power by: 
seeing the word structure 
hearing how the word sounds 
thinking how to spell from phonetic 
and word structure 
writing practice 
THE NEW SPELLING GOALS 
review the phonetic and structural 
skills at every level. It’s the logical 
way to strengthen reading ability! 
Dictionary Helps clearly illustrate 
meanings; also correlated with lan- 
guage arts. 


Also available: Text-Workbook 
NEW GOALS in SPELLING, Grades 2-8 


DALLAS 1 PASADENA 2 








Edward M. Carter, Manager 
Telephone JAckson 5-3080 


Over 50 years of specialized placement in public 
and private schools throughout the country. Member of N.A.T.A. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS AGENCY 


504 Goodwyn Institute Building 
Memphis 3, Tennessee 








ROPE 








We'll see the usuel, plus Africa . Sweden; Dublin 
te pest the fren Curtain. A different trip—tor and ‘AH wel- 
the young in spirit whe want to be accompanied bet ee ee ae ae os 
not herded around. Also shorter trips. $724—$1390. GREENWICH BOOK 

EUROPE ER TOURS Attes. MAR. QUENTIN aay AVE. 
255 Sequoia, Box $ — Pasadena, California NEW YORK 17, &. Y. 
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NOBLE’S Popular Books 





HANDWRITING 
Noble’s Handwriting For Everyday Use—Eight Book Series 


Now Adopted 


by 
Tennessee 


Grades 
1-8 


MATHEMATICS 


JUNIOR PROBLEMS IN MATHEMATICS—Gilmartin 


7-12 


FRENCH 


Cours Elementaire de Francais—Travis 
Cours Elementaire de Francais—Travis 


7-12 
7-12 


For Catalog & Further Information Address Dept. “TT” 


NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 


Over 50 Years, Books Providing Better Education 


67 Irving Place 





New York 3, New York 





Everett Drive 


SEAL-O-SAN 


Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 


HOLMES JOHNSTON 
NASHVILLE AM 9-3928 


GYMNASIUM 
FLOOR FINISH 








1950 LeVeque-Lincoln Tower 
Columbus 15, Ohio 





N.A.T.A. 


TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Nation-Wi 

Teachers, if you need a position and are worthily qualified, we can place you 
advantageously. We supply teachers the year round for good schools everywhere. 
No registration fee. Ne obligation until acceptance of a position. 


Vernon M. Riegel, Manager 
Phone: CApital 4-2882 








MAKE MONEY WRITING 


-»-Short Paragraphs! Hundreds of beginners 
now making money writing short paragraphs. I 
tell you what to write, where and how to sell; 
and supply list of editors who buy from be- 
ginners. No tedious study. Write to sell, right 
away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 








Dept. 160-D, 7464 N. Clark St., Chicago 26, Ill. 


Free toWRITERS 


. e 
seeking a book publisher 
Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. STM—4 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 





TEACHERS PERSONNEL SERVICE 
4626 Richmond Rd., Cleveland 24, Ohio 
(Owned by experienced teachers) 

Philip S. Hensel, M.Ed., Manager 
We have a constant demand for teachers at above 
average salaries. We give every applicant our personal 
attention. We are qualified to render you a quality 
service. ESPECIALLY NEEDED: School-librarians, 

chologists. Ph.D.'s, M.A.'s for colleges. 


psy- 
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BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
William K. Yocum, Manager 
516 N. Charles St. Baltimore |, Md. 
A nation wide service; school and college 


placements in teaching and administration. 
Write, telling us about yourself. Our 35th 
year. Member of N.A.T.A. 














It's News to Us 


Study-Center good learning 
habits and promises substantial savings. 
The and seat back make use of 
Amerfiex, the material which wears like 
iron but has the suppleness of rubber. It 
flexes to body contour, then returns to 
its original shape. 

The 


promotes 


seat 


seat and _ self- 
adjusting deep-curved back compel a 
proper, yet relaxed sitting posture that 
makes available the full energy of the 
child for the learning processes. Both seat 
and bookbox are adjustable—up and down. 
The seat moves back and forth and swivels 
45° to permit easy entry from either side. 
The tilt-top adjusts to three positions. 

The units are easily movable so that the 
teacher can arrange the room for best use 
and effective teaching. Rubber- 
cushioned glides eliminate noise and floor- 
scuffing. (American Seating Company) 

Jason Lefty Scissors for the left handed 
are available in 4” blunt and 5” blunt, 
with the comfortable “Cushion- 
Grip,” vinyl-foam coated. A 714” hot drop 
forged shear is available for left-handed 
adults. These specially designed scissors 
and shears enable the left-handed person 
to cut better because the blades maintain 
cutting action without separating. Com- 
of the cutting surface is 
another feature of the Lefty Scissors. Avail- 
supply or department 
(John Ahlbin & Sons, Inc., 188 
Garden Street, Bridgeport, Conn.) 


compou nd-curved 


most 


exclusive 


plete visibility 
able at school 
stores. 


Ten New Teaching Sets for use on the 
Flannel include sets for use in 
arithmetic, language arts and science from 
kindergarten to grade 12. Available from 
school supply distributors. (Jacronda Mfg. 
Co., 5449 Hunter St., Philadelphia 31, Pa.) 

Panic Exit Device has been developed 
which will spring open at the touch of a 
child’s hand or body on the horizontal 
bar which extends the full width of the 
In a moment of panic a child may 
overlook the need to turn a door knob 
to open an exterior door, Even a slight 
delay in opening a door can lead to 
disaster in case of a flash fire. 


Board 


door. 


The new escutcheons of the Yale panic 
device completely and decoratively 
cover this defacement of the old doors 
by mortise locks. (Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
Chrysler Bldg., New York 17, N. Y.) 
Tuffy is a new 12” globe ball made of 
the latest develompents in hard plastics. 
It may be bounced and hammered without 
damage. It weighs just over one pound 
and has been tested and found to support 
over one ton in weight. It is completely 
unaffected by extremes in temperature, and 
can really take rough treatment. George 
F. Cram Company, 730 East Washington, 


Indianapolis 7, Indiana) 


exit 
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for the Asking 


THE TENNESSEE TEACHER'S advertisers offer 
excellent ideas for the teacher who watches 
for them. Some of the advertisers offer 
material for which you must write. If you 
are in a hurry, write directly to the 
advertiser. If you use the convenient 
coupon below, your name will be passed 
on to the advertisers, who will send you 
the material. 


5. Facts about writing short paragraphs 
for profit. (Benson Barrett) 

6. What Every Writer Should Know. A 
24-page manual of helpful hints, do’s and 
don'ts for writers, It answers questions 
on how to prepare a manuscript, how to 
submit it to a publisher and points out 
the benefits and pitfalls that face writers. 
(Exposition Press) 

24. Worktext Catalog lists Worktext, 
workbooks, teaching aids, texts, readers and 
library books. The fields covered are 
mathematics, science, reading, music, his- 
tory, geography, industrial arts (drawing 
and shopwork), health, and many others 
as well as many types of achievement, 
evaluation and objective texts for specific 
needs, 80 pages. (The Steck Company) 

33. Brochure which outlines the assist- 
ance available to persons who have written 
a manuscript and who wish to know how 
to go about having it published. (Green- 
wich Book Publishers) 

39. Alphabet Seat Chart and Record for 
manuscript and cursive writing. For lower 
grades. One copy only to elementary school 
teachers and principals. (Noble and Noble 
Publishers, Inc.) 

49. Brochure on a different kind of 
tour through Europe and a corner of 
Africa, Describes itinerary and gives costs 
for twenty countries in seventy days, sum- 
mer 1959. Also shorter tours (3-9 weeks). 
(Europe Summer Tours) 

90. Webster Number Line—A_ special 
teaching device which can be used by 
teachers to clearly show pupils all the 
basic arithmetic steps; addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division. It is designed 
to be tacked or taped above the chalkboard 
and is a perfect device for helping teachers 
lead boys and girls to see that arithmetic 
has meaning and is actually challenging 
and enjoyable. (Webster Publishing Com- 
pany. 

113. Information on escorted tours to 
the Golden West, Mexico, Metropolitan 
East and Canada, Great Northwest, and 
the Historic East. Indicate in which part 
of the country you are interested. (Con- 
tinental Trailways) 

125. Poison Ivy Posters for Classroom 
display—11” x 14” in color illustrating and 
describing Poison Ivy, Oak and Sumac. 
Also MINIATURES for distribution to 
pupils. (Ivy-Dry Corporation) 
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Room party for PIA meeting |e: 


With grade school youngsters learning space too, go along 
with history in the making and give a space party 


vy 









Costumes for space party 
shown, other space suits and 
helmets, are all clearly and 
simply given you in diagrams 
in Supt. Miller’s 

handbook ‘‘The Spaceman at 
School and at Home.” 


8 tips for getting up party 
Most helpful is booklet 
** SPACEMAN AT SCHOOL AND 
AT HOME ” which in 8 pages 
gives you simple, easy, see- 
at-a-glance directions for: 
1-decorations, table center- 
piece, favors; 2-clever space 
costumes; 3-“‘outer-space” 


new HO IZOn, Ps refreshments—easy, low cost. 


uggest 











he 


TO GET booklet described, 
THE SPACEMAN AT SCHOOL 
AND AT HOME; 24 pages; 
8% xz 11°—just write 
SUPT. BRUCE MILLER, 
Boz 369, Riverside, Calif. 
and send 50;, postpaid. 


< 
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The delicious flavor of 
Wrigley's Zz» Gum 

Za is such a satisfactory 

treat, yet is never rich or filling. 

And, the natural chewing helps you 

ease tenseness and relax. Enjoy daily; millions do! 











USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. Available in 
Dept. D., 307 N. Michigan Avenue school year of 
1958-59 only 


Chicago 1, Illinois 
Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 


























5 6 24 33 39 49 90 113 125 
Name a 
Subject Bes Grade. 
School Name 
City , Tennessee 
Enrollment: Boys Girls 
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UN RD : 
ON THE TOWN? 
DROP AROUND! 


The 
Hickory 
Room 


CHARCOAL BROILED 
STEAKS, CHOPS 
AND SPECIALTIES 


Nightly entertainment 
provides a gala atmosphere. 


The DINKLER- 
ANDREW JACKSON 
NASHVILLE 


ON WOMBLE 
Vice President and Manager 


, 7 bd 
























TIME TO START THINKING 





Plan now for nex? September. Write for 
our FREE CATALOG of over 270 titles. There's 


one to fit your text. 


HARLOW 








Free color posters 11” x 14” for classroom dis- 
play illustrating and describing 

POISON IVY, OAK & SUMAC 
Also miniatures for distribution to pupils. Sup- 
plied by the makers of IVY-DRY. 
Specify number of posters and number of min- 
iatures needed. Teachers Only — Write: 


Ivy Corporation * Montclair, N. J. 
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Kingsport Elementary Libraries 


. «++ Their Growth and Importance 


By LILLIAN STAIR, Principal 
Thomas Jefferson School 
Kingsport 
N Kingsport we believe that library 
service within the local schools is an 
essential part of the educational heritage 
to which every child is entitled. Sur- 
rounding children with a variety of 
appropriate books and other types of 
informational materials stimulates the 
use of “the right book at the right time.” 
When these materials are immediately 
available, the teacher is encouraged to 
use them in her instruction and the 
child readily appreciates the fact that 
factual information or stories answer 
his questions and extend his experience. 

For many years our school system has 
complied with standards of accrediting 
associations for the secondary schools 
as to personnel quarters, and materials. 
About ten years ago, Kingsport’s super- 
intendent and members of the Board of 
Education decided they could not get 
along without a well-rounded elemen- 
tary library program. Consequently they 
began the practice of adding profes- 
sionally trained library personnel to the 
elementary school staffs. 

At present we have a modern well- 
equipped central library in all elemen- 
tary schools. Each one has a fulltime 
librarian who is employed on the same 
professional salary schedule as classroom 
teachers. 

As modern library quarters have been 
provided in our several new and re- 
modeled buildings capital outlay funds 
have been included in sufficient amount 
for a good basic collection of books and 
related materials in addition to ade 
quate funds for properly furnishing and 
equipping the library quarters. 

For example, in ‘Thomas Jefferson 
School, the newest elementary school in 
the system, which did not replace any 
former building and therefore did not 
inherit a library collection, sufficient 
funds were allocated for setting up a 
collection of ten books per child for a 
present enrollment of 350 pupils. Funds 
were made available for filmstrips, re- 
cordings, maps, globes, and vertical file 
materials, as well as audio-visual equip- 
ment—projectors, record players, tape 
recorders, etc. All this was in addition 
to the furnishing costs. 

The library proper, which measures 
51’ x 26’, is furnished with standard 
items such as tables and chairs of three 
heights to accommodate all size children, 
a card catalog, a book truck, a magazine 
rack, a charging desk, an atlas stand, a 
pamphlet and picture file, five foot 


1 Reprinted from Tennessee Librarian, Vol. 11, 
No. 2 (January 1959). 


shelving around the wall space, two 
foot shelving under expansive windows 
and additional chairs for the story hour. 
Ample space has been provided for dis 
play purposes. 

The workroom, which 11’, is 
separated the main library by 
a doorway flanked on one side by a glass 
partition. Here the librarian has her 
desk, table, sink with running 
water, storage space, etc. 

\ conference room, which is 1214’ 
x 14’, contains tables and several 
chairs an area for storing audio 
visual equipment and materials. It, too, 
opens the library with the wall 
side containing a large glass partition. 

Administrators, teachers, and parents 
are endeavoring to provide thorough 
and comprehensive library service for 
the 3,424 pupils of our five elementary 


is 8’ x 
from 


work 


two 
and 


into 


schools. 

We do not feel that a central library 
replaces collections of materials in the 
classroom. Rather it makes possible the 
fluid use of classroom materials, the ex 
change of materials and easy access to 
materials as they are needed in specific 
classroom activities. 

The methods of 
the complexity of the age in which we 
live, and the many and varied interests 
and abilities of boys and girls make it 
necessary that they be given an oppor- 
tunity to become familiar with a variety 


newer instruction, 


of materials, that they learn how to 
evaluate the information they find in 
these books. 

We believe that library experience 


should be provided starting in the first 
grade. As the child advances from the 
story-telling, easybook stage of the pri- 
mary level to the more independent 
reading interests of the upper elemen- 
tary grades his library habits and skills 
will become improved and refined and 
he will make the acquaintance of a 
great library materials that he 
will use for the rest of his life. As he 
enters the more advanced areas of the 
junior and senior high school work, 
these previously learned and practiced 
skills can be applied with advantage to 
the more difficult materials of the upper 
levels of the school program. 

Thus, we in Kingsport, feel that funds 
spent for library service for our elemen- 
tary pupils are wisely invested. We 
share with our superintendent and mem- 
bers of the Board of Education the 
belief that no elementary school pro- 
gram can be effective without a well- 
developed library supervised by a 
librarian trained in library science, in 
modern educational methods, and in 
child growth and development. 


many 
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UADRALINE 


by american desk 






QUADRALINE! 











900 ‘‘COMBO”’ 








ice Quadraline! A complete and dramatic 

new line meets changing school needs both present and future! 
Example, the Series 900 ‘‘Combo”’ Chair ond Desk 
combination shown. 

An integral unit of rugged square tubing 

that controls aisle traffic, groups front-to-front 

for two student working areas... 

provides liberal, comfortable working facility. 


For Competent Assistance, Complete Details, Ask Your State AD Representative 


MASSEY SEATING CO. 


160 Hermitage 
Nashville 10, Tenn. 





american desk manufacturing co. “d temple, texas 





THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI 
SUMMER SESSION 


NO First Term: June 4-July 10 
Second Term: July 13-August 14 


OUT-OF-STATE Degrees: 


Bachelor's 
Master's 


TUITION Doctor's 
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AIR CONDITIONED: 
Classrooms Swimming 


Library Golf 
Cafeteria 


Tennis 


Dr. John E. Phay 
Director of the Summer Session 
The University of Mississippi 
eg Rg Master of Education Degree 
in 
Two and one-half 


Send a copy of the Summer Session Bulletin to: 


Le 
_ Address 
_ Field of Interest 


Summer Sessions 


(Six semester hours credit each term) 





